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By R. Tait McKenzie 


ns = This football group is 40 inches long and the figures are 1% life size. The work was completed in 
1ons : 1911 and copies were acquired by the Montreal Art Gallery and the University of Pennsylvania. 
d grids “The Onslaught’ represents a play through center. The ball has been passed back to one of the 
‘ halfbacks who is making a direct assault through the center. The other two halfbacks have come 
in to support him, and the two ends have thrown themselves to their assistance, thus forming a 

health, wedge with the ball carrier as the apex. 
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TOP SPEED LONGER 
with 


more staying power: 


1, This rigid wedge keeps the bones of 
the feet in their natural, normal 

2. This sponge rubber cushion pro- 
tects the sensitive area 
of the foot. 
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Posture 
Foundation 


Here’s how P gives 


Basketball requires continuous fast foot- 
work! Going at top speed constantly, foot 
and leg muscles tire or strain easily. That’s 
why so many coaches insist on ‘“P-F” 
Basketball Shoes. 


The X-Ray shows how “P-F” decreases 
foot and leg muscle strain . . . guards against 
flat feet . . . keeps players in top shape 


longer! Besides, you get all these “‘plus” 
features: Molded, tan, non-marking, posi- 
tive-grip soles—sponge cushion insoles and 
heels—extra quality army duck loose-lined 
ventilated uppers—ventilating eyelets. 


Get the most out of your team! Whether 
you buy equipment or players buy their own 
shoes, insist on “‘P-F’’ Basketball Shoes! 


Specify “P-F” Basketball Shoes made only by B. F. Goodrich and Hood Rubber Com 


R. é é “Basketball Hints” 


booklet by Coach “Ozzie” 
Cowles, University of Michigan 
1948 (“Big Champions), 
versity of Minnesota 1949-1950. 
Diagrams, winning plays, trail 
ing rules... help for every playet. 
Also FREE—Basketball Foul 
Shooting Record Charts. Write 
today! Athletic Dept., P. O. Bat 
327, Watertown 72, Mass. 
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The Folding, Portable, Porter 
BASKETBALL BACKSTOP 


In five minutes it can be folded SLR In use, it has. the rigidity of a sta- 
and rolled away to clear the tionary backstop . . . but it can be 


_ whisked out of sight or set up again 
pnw Pl —e floor in a jiffy . . . It is secured to the floor 


by four easy-turning hand-wheels that 
\ screw into flush floor-plates, so no ob- 
| structions remain when the “Rollaway” 
| is stored under the stage or in the 
equipment closet... Simply withdraw 
four lock-pins and the “Rollaway” col- 
lapses, and rolls away on 5-inch cas- 
ters... Yes, these are some of the 
‘reasons why Architects, School Boards 
-and Coaches unanimously agree the 
Porter “Rollaway” is in a class by it- 
self... Further, the Rollaway complies 
with all official requirements, has the 
bank braced out 5-feet from the verti- 
cal support . . . and is supplied with 
either fan-shaped or rectangular bank 
. .. Write for attractive price and if 
for stage use give the distance from 
stage to playing court. 


When folded for storage the Porter “Rollaway” is 
only 38-inches high (not including the goal). It can 
be stored under the stage. 


Auditoriums can now be free 
of visible basketball backstops, 
thanks to the Porter “Rollaway”. 
Removable in 5-minutes, none- 
theless the “Rollaway” is as 
rigid as a stationary backstop. 


CORPORATION 


MANUFACTURERS OF PLAYGROUND, GYMNASIUM AND SWIMMING POOL EQUIPMENT | 


Exclusive MAKERS OF THE worLD-Famous JUNGLEGYM* | 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. STRU / 
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Problems Involving Legal 
Liability in Schools 


is “the responsibility, the state of one who is 

bound in law and justice to do something which 
may be enforced by action.”* The purpose of this study 
is to reveal and interpret legal liability for the injury of 
students in physical education classes and athletic con- 
tests, so that physical education teachers, coaches, and 
school administrators may have a better understanding 
of the extent of their obligations to pupils. The study 
also emphasizes the importance of schools sponsoring 
athletic insurance, as part of the fulfillment of an educa- 
tional and moral obligation that a nation owes to its 
young citizens. 


, CCORDING to Bouvier’s Law Dictionary liability 


DONALD P. GUENTHER 


University of California 
Los Angeles 


Need For a Better Understanding of 
Legal Liability 


To reveal and interpret legal liability for injury of 
pupils one must include a discussion of the care that 
administrators, teachers, and other employees of the 
school districts are expected to take to prevent the in- 
jury of pupils; the care that pupils are expected to use 
in avoiding injury to themselves ; and the conduct of all 
concerned, which equals the care demanded by law. 

The phrase “‘accidents will happen” has often been the 
excuse given when a child is injured in school. The 
legal definition of an accident is as follows: 


Who should bear responsibility for accidents in physical 


education classes, athletic contests, or on the playground? 


The author discusses the various aspects of this prob- 


lem and emphasizes the importance of athletic insurance. 


The research consisted of a critical evaluation of past 


" studies relative to this problem. In addition, letters 


sent to the forty-eight state high school athletic associa- 
tions provided data on all the high school physical educa- 
tion and sports insurance plans currently in operation. 
These letters also indicated the extent to which the states 
were liable for pupil injuries that were incurred within 
school bounds. 

The study points out the care that the law requires 
when an adult is in charge of children. It also deals 
with the problem of the high accident potentialities in 
physical education; the responsibility of the teacher or 
coach in case of injury to the pupil; when a teacher is 
liable ; the manner in which a teacher can protect him- 
self and pupils ; and physical education and athletic in- 
surance as a means of protection for the teacher, coach, 
and pupil, 

It is believed that this report will impress the admin- 
istrator and teacher with a consciousness of the fact that 
forethought in regard to the safety of pupils will reduce 
the number of preventable accidents and injuries. They 
need not happen! 


1 Bouvier’s Law Dictionary. Rootes Third Revision, Vol. 3. St. Paul, 
Minnesota: West Publishing Co., 
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An accident is an unforeseen event occurring without the 
will or design of the person whose mere act causes it. In its 
proper use the term excludes negligence.* It is an event which 
occurs without fault, carelessness, or want of proper circum- 
spection for the person affected, or which could not have been 
avoided by use of that kind and degree of care necessary to the 
exigency and in the circumstance in which he was placed.? 


This definition indicates that the phrase is fallacious 
in ordinary usage. An injury is not accidental if it can 
be foreseen or if carelessness causes it. The definition 
also points out that a person must use an acceptable 
degree of care in his conduct, depending upon the cir- 
cumstances surrounding the situation, in order to avoid 
the negligent injury of others. 

Confusion exists in the minds of many educators re- 
garding the legal obligation of school districts, trustees, 
administrators, and teachers in the injury of pupils. 
There also seems to be a general lack of knowledge con- 
cerning the increasing number of lawsuits involving 


(Continued on page 536) 


¥ 


* Negligence is defined as the want of care which an ordinarily prudent 
and careful person would exercise under given circumstances. 


2 Henry C. Black. Black’s Law Dictionary. Lae Edition. St. Paul, 
Minnesota: West Publishing Company, 1933, p. 
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A Grading Plan for Physica] 


HELEN M. BARTON 


University of Illinois 
Chicago Undergraduate Division 
Chicago, Illinois 


HE University semester is three weeks old. 

Groups of women students gather around, before 

class, after class, between classes. They exchange 
comments, a group here, a group there; then they 
consult one of the large yellow charts on the gym- 
nasium wall, which is already streaked and smudged 
where soiled fingers have traced lines across it after 
the names. 

“Look, Mary, I made four points on that forehand 
stroke test today. Got four out of five points. Muffed 
the fifth because I didn’t follow through at the end of 
my stroke. I want to work on that so I can make a 
five on it at re-test and really have a good stroke. What 
did you get?” 

“T didn’t do so well on that beginning technique exer- 
cise in modern dance. Made two on it. I guess I need 
more practice to limber up, but I’ve got other things to 
do, and I’m not spending any time over here. *Bye 
Joan.” 

Sixteen weeks later Mary received ler grade in 
physical education and came into the office “to see 
about it.” She was shown what she had done and also 
where she could have improved during the semester 
when re-tests were scheduled. She had made no effort 
to try again when the instructor asked for those wish- 
ing further help, nor to practice on her known weak- 
nesses whert the instructor offered additional periods for 
those desiring them. She had accumulated thirty-four 
points during the entire semester where one hundred 
points were possible. When the student-instructor con- 
ference terminated, Mary recognized that she had al- 
lowed many opportunities to slip past her. Particu- 
larly, had she ignored her instructor’s early offers of 
assistance, but she said she thought she would “get by 


anyhow.” Her parting words when she concluded her — 


office conference were, “Well, I guess you get just 
what you earn on that system, no padding, no digs.” 


-_ the fall of 1946, the University of Illinois estab- 
lished the Chicago Undergraduate Division at Navy 
Pier with a quota of four thousand students. The ex- 
ecutive dean and half a dozen administrative officers 


Education 


A _ constructive, logica| 
solution to the problem 


of grading. 


undertook the tremendous task of setting up the unit, 
Tangible factors were a few energetic individuals and 
500,000 square feet of space, or, if you prefer your 
figures in linear form, five-eighths of a mile of cop. 
crete pier jutting straight out into Lake Michigan. Or. 
ganization of the physical education division was ini- 
tiated in a small and completely barren office just 
stripped by the Navy. The boundaries of the program 
were the broad regulations of the University, the philo- 
sophical theories of physical education and the waters of 
the lake on three sides. Such a dynamic situation! Such 
a challenge! Under these spurring conditions plans for 
divisional development began. 

The reason for the Pier was its quota of four thov- 
sand students. Therefore the keystone of the structure 
of the program was the student. Staff, space, equip- 
ment, etc., were selected as contributing and desirable 
environmental factors which would afford the student 
the best opportunity for the amplification of psycho- 
motor attributes. Our point of emphasis was “The stu- ’ 
dent is paramount.” 

Omitting the consideration of selection of staff per- 
sonnel, equipment, and other vital factors of that nature, 
this discussion will deal primarily with the grading sys- 
tem that was developed and utilized by the women’s 
physical education division. With the hypothesis that 
the student should be offered the opportunity of enjoy- 
ing supreme satisfactions derived from excellence in 
personal accomplishments, and that the purpose of the 
staff was advisory and stimulative, as well as instructive, 
paper-planning for a grading system was initiated. 

Lengthy perusal of literature on the subject of grat- 
ing in physical education and the adaptation of ideas for 
University use netted three possibilities. Further sift 
ing precipitated a system developed in the sports cut- 
riculum! by Staley and Stafford of the University of 
Illinois. However, this was set up entirely on the basis 
of men’s activities. The ideals of student knowledge of 
exact requirements, encouragement of student perform 

(Continued on page 540) 


1 Seward C. Staley and George T. Stafford. Sports Curriculum 
Champaign, Illinois: Stipes Publishing Co., 1941. 
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Good Posture - - - the 


prevention 


Too many individuals 
need a pound of cure, 
says the author. 


HE postural work that physical educators include 

in their programs is desperately needed. As evi- 

dence of its importance, the following true story is 
offered. 

Five months ago a man came into our physical therapy 
clinic to get a first treatment for his right arm. He is 
still coming in three times weekly. He is a husky, big- 
muscled man in his mid-thirties. He has done many 
kinds of work: bronc busting, truck driving, lumbering, 
building, farming. He has, I should guess, a better 
than average intelligence. He feels that his varied 
background of experience makes him more readily em- 
ployable, and it probably does. It is likely that he 
receives a reasonably large weekly pay check when he 
works. However, he either could not or did not save 
enough money to tide him over an extended period of 
unemployment. It took daily treatments for three 
months to restore his ability to do some work. It is 
still uncertain how soon he will be ready for a steady 
job. 

Because his experience and interests fit him only 
for manual work, he had been unemployed since a month 
before he came to our clinic. He lives in a boarding 
house which is supported by public funds. His several 
children are in a different public institution. 

We can piece together a picture of how a small 
postural error grew until it became responsible for 
what has happened to this patient. It is a concrete 
example of an oft-repeated pattern. 

The pattern goes something like this: Proper align- 
ment of the skeleton is maintained largely by muscle 
action. Some of these supporting muscles always have 
gravity as well as their opposing muscle groups as 
antagonists. If the body is well aligned, they are a 
good match for this combination. But when bony 
alignment is incorrect because of vocational posture, 
fatigue, or indifference (or for any other reason), the 
pull they must resist increases greatly. 

If the strain is prolonged, the muscles gradually 


* An address presented at the fifteenth annual convention of the Cen- 
tral District Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, 
Denver, Colorado, April 7, 1949. The author is a registered physiotherapist. 
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ounce of 


DOROTHY A. BOYNTON 
Medical Center 
University of Denver 
Denver, Colorado 


weaken, and begin to stretch. As they do their anta- 
gonistic muscles shorten accordingly. The bony struc- 
tures to which they attach become displaced to the 
extent that the muscles have stretched and shortened. 

It is from this situation that the pain develops. 
Stretched muscle frequently aches. Shortened muscle 
is painful to pressure, and often produces pain. The 
displacement of bones often prevents perfect articula- 
tion of joints, and may give rise to arthritic changes. 
Nerve trunks may be stretched, but they and their com- 
panion blood vessels are more frequently compressed 
by tight muscles or shifted bony structures. 

It is easy to see how our patient could have let his 
shoulders habitually sag or be pulled forward. His 
activities encouraged it: sawing and stacking lumber, 
hammering nails, carrying hod, laying cement blocks, 
setting out plants. In addition, the nature of his work 
caused an overdevelopment of the anterior muscles of 
the shoulder girdle and arm at the expense of the 
posterior ones. 


When we first saw him he had bilateral shortening 
of his pectoralis minor and major, latissimus dorsi, 
biceps, and neck extensors, as well as other less signifi- 
cant involvement. The tightness was more severe on 
the right side than on the left. There was some asso- 
ciated stretch-weakness of the middle and lower 
trapezius muscles, and of the back extensors in the 
thoracic region. 


The tight pectoralis minor pulled the coracoid process 
of the scapula too close to the rib cage. Pinched in 
between the bones were the nerves and blood vessels 
to the arm. Interference with circulation caused con- 
siderable swelling of the arm for a time. Pressure on 
the nerves caused pain intense enough to make work 
impossible by day, and sleep difficult or impossible by 
night. The pectoralis major, latissimus dorsi, and 
biceps combined their efforts to limit motion and in- 
crease pain on motion of the shoulder and elbow joints. 


To restore vocational use of the arm it was necessary 
to lengthen the shortened muscles by heat, massage, 


(Continued on page 550) 
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Dudley Allen Sargent (1849-1924). 


N some old copies of the Proceedings of the Ameri- 
G can Association for the Advancement of Physical 
Education I recently came upon a paper presented 
by Dudley Allen Sargent at the Chicago meeting in 
1893. As I read it, I became excited. It was so vital, 
so pertinent, as timely as it was timeless, and I im- 
mediately wanted to share it with all of our profes- 
sional generation, who are sometimes confused in these 
modern days, even as our forefathers were confused in 
1893. 

The battle of the German and Swedish systems was 
at its height; the flurry of Delsartism had swept across 
the country; Roberts’ short, simple, easy, pleasing, and 
beneficial exercises had found favor with many; but 
no clear-cut American philosophy had yet emerged in 
crystallized form. Physical education—then, as now— 
wore many names and appeared in marty guises. 

Emotions were at fever pitch on that dramatic as 
well as historic occasion when Sargent rose to speak. 
Calmly, analytically, and incisively he laid bare the 
heart of the controversies, noted the contributions made 
by each of the warring systems, suggested the then- 
unheard-of concept of the “natural” program, and laid 
the basis for a distinctively American philosophy of 
physical education of the individual in terms of his 
needs as an individual. 

Our terminology, our “systems,” our issues of today 
differ from those of 1893, but the logic, the rationale 
that will dissipate much of our postwar confusion and 
give meaning to our efforts is the same now as then. 

But let Dr. Sargent say it in his own inimitable 


fashion: 


In reviewing the life of man upon the earth, it must not be 
forgotten that four-fifths of this period, according to the latest 
authorities, is shrouded in darkness; in other words, it is pre- 
historic. But no student of evolution believes that man’s early 
life was spent in simply considering the lilies of the fields as 
they grew, or in watching other wonders of the firmament. 
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A DIRECTIVE FROM 
HISTORY 


ELEANOR METHENY 


University of Southern California 
Los Angeles 


All the evidence we have of primitive man implies a constant 
struggle with natural forces, and with wild beasts and savage 
foes, that must have severely tested his physical strength and 
endurance. Those that survived this trying ordeal must have 
been able to run, jump and swim, to climb, push, pull, wrestle 
and fight, to hurl stones, wield clubs, and to lift and carry their 
burden through forest and stream, over rocks and cliffs, to their 
mountain caves. Within historic times, the progress of civiliza- 
tion has always depended upon the overcoming of material 
obstacles. Force has met force, and the energy and strength 
required in clearing forest, breaking up ground, laying out roads, 
and in building up towns and cities with their myriad trades 
and industries, have given energy and strength to the masses in 
return for their efforts. The pioneers of a new country are 
invariably a hardy people, and few suffer for want of physical 
activity. As the country becomes settled, division of labor sends 
some to the fields, others to the workshop, others to the office 
and desk, and so on through all the diverse methods of employ- 
ment, until we find men scarcely using muscles and faculties 
enough to keep them in a healthy condition. 

These are some of the circumstances and changes of environ- 
ment which have led to variation from the normal in the past, 
and will lead to still further variations’ in the future. Under 
such a regime, the muscles become atrophied, the vital organ- 
ism becomes enfeebled, and man enters upon a state of physical 
deterioration. This is exactly what is taking place today in our 
great cities, and among a certain portion of the population in 
rural communities. 

The only remedy is more intimate contact with nature, anda 
return to simpler modes of life, or the universal establishment 
of artificial methods of physical training. 

Since the masses are deprived by circumstances and environ- 
ments from participating in the best forms of exercise, it would 
seem that the best substitutes were those forms which furnish 
the nearest approach to the natural methods, by which man has 
been brought through the ages to his present state of develop- 
ment. If walking, running, jumping, swimming, climbing, lift- 
ing, carrying, pushing, pulling, throwing, etc., have made man 
what he is physically, why should we not imitate these forms of 
movement in our artifical systems of exercise? ‘This is what 
every nation, that has given any attention to this subject, has 
done for centuries, and all of our athletic games and gymnasium 
exercises have grown out of man’s natural experiences. 

If a Japanese, or a Soudanese, or a Sandwich Islander, has. 
well developed deltoids, we know absolutely that either he or 
some of his immediate ancestry has been in the habit of raising 
the arms forward, sideways, or backwards. Whether the hands 

(Continued on page 548) 
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THE CASE FOR 


Corecreation 


HOLLIS F. FAIT 


Eastern Oregon College 
La Grande, Oregon 


HILE the nation reverberates to the stinging 
W sists of the Kinsey survey and to the predic- 

tion that within the next two decades one out 
of every two marriages will fail if the present trend 
continues, educators are asking themselves what the 
schools can do to make the boy-girl relationship more 
successful. Physical educators have a partial solution 
to this problem though its development has been largely 
neglected—corecreational activities. 

Since the directed play activities of the school are 
almost entirely the responsibility of the physical educa- 
tors, the significant opportunity to develop favorable 
boy-girl relationships is relegated to these persons. 
Basic to co-physical activity is the realization of the 
values to be derived from playing with members of the 
opposite sex, 

For many years educators have understood the values 
inherent in co-academic classwork. They have realized 
that by working out solutions and conquering ideas to- 
gether, boys and girls become educated to work under- 
standingly and cooperatively. But it is not enough for 
boys and girls to learn to work together, they must also 
learn to play together. Social activity provides real pos- 
sibilities for developing satisfactory emotional matura- 
tion and mutual understanding of the opposite sex. The 
direction of such corecreational activity provides the 
physical education instructor with a significant oppor- 
tunity to aid in the development of more satisfying and 
successful male-female relationships in adult life. 


"PRE idea that boys and girls should play together in 
directed activity is relatively new. Boys and girls 
have, of course, always joined together in social activity 
at certain ages. That boys and girls should be thrown 
together in a deliberate play activity program adjusted 
to meet their needs at each age level is, however, a re- 
cent development in educational thought. Segregated 
play activity exists and persists for several reasons. 
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Undoubtedly the extreme differences in the physical 
capacities of boys and girls have made segregation 
seemingly more practical. Not only do corecreational 
classes require more planning of activities suitable for 
the abilities of both boys and girls, but the establish- 
ment of habits and attitudes necessary to their success 
requires more extensive training. Therefore, it has 
been more practical as a time- and work-saving device 
for the physical education instructors to segregate the 
sexes. 

There is evidence to indicate that the degree of ability 
in physical performance determines to some degree the 
interest in that performance. Since there is such a di- 
vergence in physical capacities, it follows that there will 
be a divergence in fields of interests. Hence, it is nat- 
ural to find boys and girls with greatly varying interests, 
an idea often advanced for the necessity of segregation. 

The interests of boys and girls are not entirely de- 
termined by physical capacities. Much of the marked 
difference in play interests is undoubtedly due to custom, 
to the ideas of actions and interests predetermined in 
society by tradition. 

Marked differences in play interests may also be 
innate in each sex. In a controlled experiment elimi- 
nating social influences, Thompson found that in chil- 
dren five years of age, the girl was apt to change activi- 
ties twice as often as the boy, played with a greater 
variety of toys, showed far greater interest in dolls, 
drawing, and all the quieter games.* In concluding her 
study she states that “It is not unreasonable to suppose 
that society’s ideas of what difference should exist be- 
tween the sexes are based in part, at least, on differences 
which inherently exist.” 

Segregated play activities exist because of marked 
differences in physical capacities as well as the inherent 

(Continued on page 555) 


* Amram Scheinfeld, “Play Reveals the Boy and Girl,’”? Parents Maga- 
zine, 19 (April, 1944), pp. 30-31, quoting Helen Thompson. 
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Editorials 


Professional Preparation 


HERE are literally hundreds of different types of 

jobs to which students in our field of health, physical 
education, and recreation may aspire. We limit our 
outlook when we think merely of preparing for teaching 
or coaching in the public schools of the nation. Re- 
search indicates that approximately half of the students 
preparing for positions in these related fields will secure 
teaching jobs. But, what about the other half? 

A high percentage of the latter will leave the field. 
Those remaining (in non-school positions) will be 
spread around a variety of organizations. Youth agen- 
cies, group work organizations, national associations, 
private clubs, publishing houses, professional sports and 
numerous other enterprises absorb these students. Even 
some of those mentioned earlier, moving into school 
jobs, will seek evening, weekend, and summer employ- 
ment in these non-school pursuits. 

It would, therefore, seem expedient for those educa- 
tors preparing professionals to observe closely the type 
of positions their students secure. Moreover, these 
training institutions have a responsibility to follow the 
progress of the student, at least in his initial under- 
taking. This observation and follow-up by the college 
(and the individual instructor) may prove most reveal- 
ing. 

It might indicate that more students are moving into 
non-school positions than is anticipated. Possibly such 
a survey would unearth a need for different courses, or, 
at least, a different method of teaching them. It is even 
conceivable that the complexion—indeed, the very 
nature and essence—of health or physical education or 
recreation is changing. 

All educators, especially those teaching and admin- 
istering in colleges and universities, have a heavy 
responsibility to their students and to the community 
at large. They must think in practical terms of the 
end product, the success or failure of their students 
when on their own. Educators worthy of the name 
will carefully consider the existing situation, circum- 
stances, and environment into which their students 
move. The truly great educator is a consistent student 
of the social scene, an active participant in community 
affairs, a person completely “at home abroad.” 

Long ago a contemporary wit coined the cliche about 
pedagogues leaving the ivory towers and going into 
the field to observe the fruits of their teachings. In 
the complex society of today, they must do more than 
that if they would properly discharge their responsi- 
bilities. They must feel the pulse of their profession 
by constant evaluation of the work and progress of 
their students. They must not hesitate to perceive 
changes in the status quo of their profession. They 
must have the intelligence and courage to face these 


changes and modify their curricula in the light of these 
new trends. 

Let no one say of the philosophers, leaders, and 
teachers in our profession, “too little and too late.” 
Let us gird our loins in preparation for a greater cop. 
tribution to society in. general and our profession jn 
particular, through an enlightened and effective pro. 
gram of professional education—Gerald P. Burns 
Executive Secretary, American Camping Association, 


Is Recreation a Profession? 


NLY primitive civilizations have thus far been 
able to successfully live with an abundance of 
leisure. The pages of history reveal that man has 
fought desperately against his human and physical en- 
emies to achieve for himself both material wealth and 
freedom from persistent drudgery. Both have proven 
to be transient possessions and the misuse of leisure is 
suspect of bringing about the disintegration and de- 
struction of his achievements. There never yet has 
been a higher civilization that has survived for long 
when the people were in possession of an abundance of 
leisure. Lord Lytton reminds us that “the quality of 
a civilization is known by the recreations of its people.” 
Weare familiar with the fate of Egypt, Antioch, Persia, 
Rome, and the other symbols of greatness in the past, 
and the dissipating recreations of their citizens which 
preceded their collapse. 

Our own civilization differs from all of the others 
in at least three ways, all of which place a large measure 
of responsibility on those of us who call ourselves re- 
creation leaders. In the first place, our leisure is the 
property of all people regardless of how they make 
their living, where they live, or how old they are. The 
leisured class about which Veblen wrote is disappearing 
from the American scene. In the second place, our 
people have more energy to devote to their leisure 
pursuits. In general, they are neither wearied from 
dissipations, fatigued from hard drudgery, nor wracked 
with disease. Labor-saving machines, education in 
healthful living, the preventive and restorative tech- 
niques in medicine, endow us with what might be termed 
“energized leisure.” Finally, there is a more equitable 
distribution of education among all people. As time 
goes on this education deals more and more with rela- 
tionship rather than with mere form of expression. Our 
people are gradually: becoming better judges of what 
they should seek in life and how they may best achieve 
their goals. 

The role of the recreationist is greatly conditioned 
by the qualitative aspects of our leisure. We can say 
without boasting that ours is a significant profession, 

(Continued on page 557) 
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Matrology and Patrology 


ALMA NEMIR 
University of Utah 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


The University of Utah offers two 
short courses to enrich the curri- 


culum for education in family living. 


| J infor recently most university women had little 
information concerning the simple facts of the 
anatomy and physiology of their reproductive 
systems, either normal or during pregnancy. The ob- 
servation that “University women knew no more than 
factory women” led a busy physician from Salt Lake 
City, Dr. John F. Sharp, to the University where he 
sought to rectify this lack of knowledge. In 1920 Dr. 
Sharp undertook to teach a class of girls what a “doctor 
would like his daughter to know about her body and 
on-coming motherhood.” Dr. Sharp continued the 
class each year until his retirement in 1942, first under 
the vague title of “Home Nursing” and later after 1926 
as “Matrology.” The latter name was coined from the 
combination of two words, “Mater” and “ology.” At 
the demand of the men students, Patrology was pre- 
sented for the first time in the spring of 1947. 
Matrology and Patrology are taught at the University 
of Utah by physicians. They are two quarter-hour 
courses, similar in content, presented in segregated 
classes with use of the lecture method, supplemented 
by simple pamphlets, and enriched by moving pictures. 
Time is insufficient to include more than the biological 
aspects of prospective parenthood and infant care. An 
attempt is made in the introductory lecture, however, to 
set the feeling tones of the course. A serious inter- 
pretation of parenthood with its responsibilities is given. 
One-third of the course is devoted to human embryol- 
ogy and to prenatal care, the advice of a doctor to his 
patient. Common disturbances and complications of 
pregnancy are discussed. The second third is spent on 
the mechanics of normal labor. The material here is 
usually new to the student and commands the most 
interest. Indications for Caesarian section and forceps 
are mentioned. Since it is our intention to present the 
normality of pregnancy and labor, pathological condi- 
tions are not stressed. The moving picture “Normal 
Labor” made at Chicago Lying-In Hospital by De Lee 
provides an impressive finish to this part of our mate- 
rial. The last third of the course is devoted to care of 
the infant in the first year. Broad concepts and philos- 
ophy of infant care in feeding, habit formation, and re- 
lated topics are more important here, rather than the 
specific detailed information which seems to vary with 
each decade in pediatrics. Films by Dr. Gesell from the 
Child Development Clinic at Yale leave the class in a 
satisfied mood. 
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WE feel that Matrology and Patrology are short 
courses in normal obstetrics and pediatrics, which 
give a student a more comprehensive understanding of 
this vital part of life and marriage and correct many 
misconceptions. Segregation of the sexes in classes 
was not deliberate. They simply started out that way, 
but there is no reason why women and men could not 
be registered in the same classes. One virtue of segre- 
gated classes is that the approach may be slanted a little 
differently. A man physician in Patrology stresses the 
father’s role more than would be true in a mixed class. 
The converse is also true. Perhaps this is only a minor 
virtue. The maturity and objective attitude of most 
of our students would permit mixed classes. 

The only prerequisites for these courses are a knowl- 
edge of personal hygiene and at least sophomore status. 
Since a course in personal hygiene is required of all 
freshmen women and men, no hardship is suffered. 
Matrology and Patrolocy have been allowed, also, in 
filling certain curriculum requirements. They are not 
required ; enrollment is voluntary. 

Growth of enrollment has been phenomenal. The 
pioneer course of 1920 contained 16 women. Its repu- 
tation spread by word of mouth. In a few years en- 
rollment had to be limited. In late years many sections 
have been offered each year. In a student body of ap- 
proximately 10,000 for the year 1947-1948, 1150 stu- 
dents took these courses, a remarkably high percentage. 

A breakdown of the registration for the year 1947- 
1948 is presented below. 


Matrology 
Total registration 338 
Preponderance in ages 18 and 19 years 
Single 304 
Married 16 
Engaged 53 
Have children 2 

Patrology 
Total registration 815 
Preponderance in ages 20-25 years 
Single 544 
Married 251 
Engaged 111 
Have children 84 
Expecting children 17 


About one-third of the students did not need the 
course for filling curriculum requirements, but were in- 
(Continued on page 558) 
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Recreation 


RUTH HILL WOOD 
Connecticut College 
New London, Connecticut 


HIS, article is a broadcast which was presented by 
Frances Brett and the author, members of the 
department of physical education, from the Palmer 
Radio Room, Connecticut College, over station WNLC, 
New London, Connecticut. It was broadcast in May, 
1948, in a weekly college “Survey of Today” series in 
which members of various departments were asked to 
speak. We chose the subject of recreation because we 
believe it to be an important part of living. Our aim 
was to contribute to an understanding of recreation by 
interpreting its meaning. 
We hope that this discussion in broadcast form may 
be of value to readers of the Journal. 


A. Now I might ask the conundrum: What is it that 
everyone needs, that has to be enjoyed or it doesn’t 
exist, and yet varies with who you are and where 
you live? 

B. And I’d answer recreation. But did you ever know 
anything so important which is as hard to put 
your finger on as the meaning of recreation, what 
it is? 

A. I agree. Ideas about it are changing and growing. 
It’s an evolving philosophy. 

B. You hear the word “recreation” often these days: 
GI’s telling of the recreational opportunities they 
had in the services, newspaper accounts about 
the recreation programs which different agencies 
are putting on— 

A. All the way’ from clubs, care centers for the little 
tots, playgrounds for the youngsters, and teen- 
age clubs to adult art classes and orchestras at a 

community center. 

B. These agencies are encouraging all kinds of hobbies 
and offering people the chance to do interesting 
things in their leisure time. 

A. This movement to encourage good recreation has 
been growing for a long time, hasn’t it? 

B. Yes, especially in the last thirty or forty years. It 
started originally to get children off crowded city 


> 


What is it? 
Why is it necessary? 
Where is it to be found? 


streets, to give them safe places to play, but it has 
grown to included all ages, in country and city, 
You find it in camps, Y’s, Scouts, playgrounds, 
schools, parks, community centers. 


. But you don’t mean that to be recreation it must 


be in an organized group, do you? Wouldn't you 
call it recreation when we play tennis? 


. It certainly is. It’s something we both enjoy espe- 


cially. 


. But everyone doesn’t. 
. No, of course not. Someone else would rather play 


golf or go blue-berrying. Think of the things 
which people you know like to do in their spare 


time. 


. By the way, what do you listeners like to do when 


you get the time to do what you want to? What 
are your hobbies? Do you like to swim, fish, play 
bridge, knit ? 


. Or would you rather take photographs, play bad- 


minton? Anybody like to sketch? Do you like 
to get together for group singing? Of course 
your youngsters like to play ball! 


. Recreation is for children too, then, isn’t it? 
. By all means—although people usually call it play 


when referring to children. It’s used synono- 
mously, sometimes. I love to watch the children 
on my street—it’s thick with scooters, tricycles, 
bikes, and roller skates, 


. I’ve seen some of the boys shooting baskets there 


too. They have a peach basket on a post. 


. And sometimes one of the fathers will come out and 


play ball with them. They have a wonderful time. 
Sometimes the kids dress up and parade up and 
down. 


. Well, it’s for all ages, then, isn’t it? 
. And it isn’t any one kind of activity either. It may 


(Continued on page 546) 
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Outlines for Guidance: 


Mental Health in Health 


Helping the student 
solve the problems 
of daily living 


CHOOLS and teachers are being criticized for 
“ neglecting, minimizing, and overlooking the stu- 
dent’s problems of social adjustment, The school 
environment as a medium for the proper development 
of personalities is of tremendous importance and de- 
pends very much on the attitude, approach, and methods 
of the school principal and superintendent. 

Can we as spenders of public money say we are not 
interested in the ten percent who are unable, at the 
moment, to adjust themselves to their problem of liv- 
ing? Who knows which of our young people will 
hold the responsible positions of tomorrow? Health 
education does not. consist merely of courses of study. 
It is also a means for attaining the more valuable goals 
of wholesome personality development. 

The teacher’s mental and emotional health is im- 
portant to the community as well as to herself. How 
much and for how long can teachers stand up under 
the load they are asked to carry in many schools? They 
cannot carry a heavy class load and also be asked to 
find time for counseling. 

Teachers need fellowship, guidance, and a friendly 
atmosphere in their relations with the administrative 
staff. One must be concerned about and support the 
other. 

A simple record-keeping procedure will quickly show 
that conferences take time but bring desirable results 
in pupil behavior and appreciation. There is no magic 
required to help students with their daily problems 
of living. Symptoms of personality distortion and mis- 
behavior are not difficult to see, if one is aware, awak- 
ened, and sensitized to this part of the teacher’s re- 
sponsibilities. These symptoms can be investigated for 
causes and the findings can be interpreted without much 
specialized training. Insight and understanding come 
from experience and a sincere desire to be of service to 
the student. Interpretations are best when made by 
several teachers cooperatively. 

How may the plan of action be selected to help the 
students? This, too, calls for a cooperative decision 
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Education 


ALFRED KAMM 


Mental Hygiene Association 
Montgomery County 
Dayton, Ohio 


and follow-up by the staff members concerned as well 
as the administrative authority. 

Should special training courses be required of teach- 
ers for this guidance work? Many of our teacher- 
training institutions today give the prospective teacher 
courses which are intended to help them do a good 
job of counseling. Special courses should be required 
of those who fill specialized positions. Experience is 
the great need in this area. 

In there any value in having a social worker on the 
school staff? Such a person would be of great value in 
the school prevention program, i.e., prevention of in- 
creasing court costs, higher institutional enrollments, 
and serious behavior problems in the school.. A social 
worker can make investigations and get background 
material both of which are indispensable in determining 
proper action to help a student. 


should an in-service training program con- 
tain to help all concerned with personal guidance 
work? This is the most important part of the entire 
problem. The value of calling attention to and dis- 
cussing non-technical articles and books on the subject 
of personality and social adjustment is recognized. 
Greater use of existing resources within the community 
should be emphasized. A few of the resources are 
as follows: psychiatrists, special education division, 
child guidance clinics, summer camps, mental health 
clinics, juvenile court, family court, neighborhood agen- 
cies particularly those recreational in nature, family 
welfare agencies, child welfare agencies, and the Parent- 
Teacher Associations. Sometimes these agencies know 
more about the pupil than do the school authorities. Dis- 
cussions of case histories at staff meetings are of great 
value. Visits to our various types of institutions such 
as mental hospitals, prisons and industrial schools will 
add to one’s understanding of the personality in action, 
Visits to our agencies whose work is positive such as 
recreational agencies and children’s museums are a 
(Continued on page 554) 
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The boys concentrate on learning good form. 


An Archery Program for 


DUCATORS generally agree that if it is admin- 
E istered properly, archery has a definitely worth- 
while contribution to make to the physical 
education program. Their opinions vary, however, 


when asked at what age level the sport ought to be 


introduced or what standards ought to be established. 
There is also a great variety of opinion as to how the 
class should be organized and what teaching methods 
should be employed. 

Some of these opinions are based on actual experi- 
ence. Many result from or are contrived by a method 
similar to the one employed by the man seeking to 
draw the lucky number from a hat. 

Many teachers insist that archery does not belong in 
the elementary school program. They maintain that 
elementary school children are not “ready” for it, that 
the sport is too dangerous, and that the activity is not 
in accord with the aims and objectives of elementary 
school physical education. 

We will not refute these statements with lengthy dis- 
courses on the psychology of young children or the 
modern philosophy of elementary education, however. 
In our school we feel that archery has a definite place 
in the program. Let the reader examine our program 
and judge for himself. 

We do not maintain that ours is an ideal archery pro- 
gram, nor do we expect that it will be adaptable to all 


elementary school situations. We do, however, sip. 
cerely believe that our program can in some way serve ag 
a guide for the establishment of more and better archery 
programs for elementary school children. 


Aims and Objectives 


We feel that archery can and ought to contribute to 
the development of the organic efficiency of our sty. 
dents. Throughout our program we endeavor to de. 
velop in our students an appreciation of the tradition 
and conduct of the sport. In trying to develop the 
specific neuromuscular skills involved we feel certain 
that we are offering our students an activity that they 
will be able to carry on for the rest of their lives, [py 
order for us to accomplish these ends we have estab. 
lished the following objectives. 


1. To have the student learn reasonably well the 
history of the sport. 


2. To have the student learn reasonably well archery 
terminology. 


3. To have the student learn to properly care for 
archery equipment. 


4. To have the student learn reasonably well how to 
stand, draw, hold, and loose in target shooting. 


(Continued on page 544) 


the Elementary 
Grades 


HAROLD H. LOVINS 


Union Free School, No. 9 
Williston Park, New York 


Comparing scores. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION NEWS 


ASSOCIATION COMMITTEES, 1949-50 


nels through which continuing service is rendered by the 
Association to the individual and to the profession. In fact, 
the committes of our Association are vital to its existence. They 
represent an essential liaison between the individual and the 
group, and serve to solve pertinent current problems which one 
individual in his limited area would have great difficulty in 
solving alone. 

In making these committee appointments, your president has 
solicited recommendations from the state and district associa- 
tion presidents, the Board of Directors and State Directors of 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. Prior to the 
Boston convention such persons were requested to furnish lists 
of people who at state and district levels had demonstrated their 
ability and. willingness to serve the profession. The response 
to such requests was appreciated and very gratifying. Refer- 
ence to the lists has been made frequently. 

In an Association of approximately 18,000 members it is 
obvious that all persons cannot be appointed to committees. 
Many worthy members have been omitted. However, it is felt 
that the individuals selected have the desire, interest, and com- 
petence to do the tasks assigned to them. The Association leans 
heavily upon them for their professional service throughout the 

ear. 
i Some of the president’s committees are very small with mem- 
bership composed of a few members of the Board of Directors, 
as recommended. Others are quite large and include a wide 
representation of the membership. 

By our Constitution and By-Laws standing committees have a 
specific membership and operate on their own codes. Member- 
ship on these committees is organized on a rotation basis with 
three-year terms. The president’s committees are appointed by 
the current president to solve an immediate problem; these com- 
mittees dissolve with the expiration of the president’s office, 
but may be reappointed by the incoming officer. 

The fine response to the invitations to serve has been ap- 
preciated by your president. The job of appointing members to 
these committees was an arduous task. In fact, for certain 
reasons the task was not completed entirely as of the date of 
writing, August 25, 1949. An attempt has been made to 
distribute membership among districts, school levels, interests, 
and sex and yet never to jeopardize the strength of the com- 
mittee. A sincere effort has been made to afford opportunities 
for promising young persons to serve. In the case of a few 
committees, selections of some members was based partially upon 
the location of several persons in or near Washington to expedite 
the work of the committees and to provide a nucleus for meet- 
ings and rapid action. Such has been the case in regard to 
the Committees on Legislation and Relationships with the 
Armed Forces which now are standing committees in accord- 
ance with action of the Board of Directors. 

In spite of inherent handicaps associated with committee work 
many of these committees are making outstanding contributions. 
Several made outstanding reports during the past year. Chair- 
men will appreciate receiving constructive suggestions and 
comments on their many difficult and vital tasks. Members of 
the Association are urged to correspond with the particular 
chairman involved. Committee members are urged especially 
to answer correspondence promptly so that the progress of 
committee work will proceed on schedule and not be delayed. 

Following action of the Board of Directors several president’s 
committees have been appointed. One is studying problems re- 
lated to affiliated organizations. Another is studying the Asso- 
ciation’s relationship with commercial concerns, another has been 
assigned the task of preparing a brief on procedures and a 
checklist of requirements for Association conventions, and still 
another committee is studying the financial structure of the 


ech» represent one of the most important chan- 
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Association, past and present, with the idea of suggesting a 
permanent financial plan and potential sources of revenue. 

A committee on terminology in health education is in process 
of appointment at present, as is a committee representative of 
the several agencies already working on the problem of inter- 
scholastic competition in the elementary schools. Requests have 
been received recently for the appointment of president’s com- 
mittees on pre-convention meetings and teaching load. The per- 
sonnel of these committees will be reported in a forthcoming 
issue of the Journal. 

In some cases a date is shown following an individual’s name. 
This refers to the expiration of that person’s term of office. 


I. NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


Function: To nominate officers in accordance with the Consti- 
tution and By-Laws of the Association. 

Wayman, Frances, chairman, Public Schools, Fort Worth, 
Texas, Southern. 

Hall, Vaughn L., State Department of Public Instruction, Salt 
Lake City, Utah, Southwest. 

Klafs, Carl E., State Department of Public Instruction, Helena, 
Montana, Northwest. 

Mitchell, Elmer D., University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Midwest. 

Richardson, Howard G., State Department of Education, 
Augusta, Maine, Eastern. 

Shirley, Mabel J., St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minnesota, 
Central. 

Smith, Ernest B., University of Georgia, Athens, Southern. 


II. STANDING COMMITTEES 
Audio-Visual Materials Committee 


Function: To use appropriate means to increase the effectiveness 
of audio-visual materials as an aid to learning in health, 
physical education, recreation, and safety as outlined in 
detail in the operating code for this committee. 

Gloss, George, chairman, University of Maryland, College Park, 
Eastern, 1951. 

Allen, Ross, State Teachers College, Cortland, New York, 
Eastern, 1950. 

Fitchpatrick, Harriet, Public Schools, Cleveland, Ohio, Mid- 
west, 1951. 

Fredericks, Wynn, University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles, Southwest, 1951. 

Hagman, Patricia E., Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, New York, Eastern, 1950. 

Stangel, Frank, Public Schools, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Mid- 
west, 1950. 


Constitution Committee 
Functions: 

1. To edit the Constitution and By-Laws in accordance with 
provisions adopted by the Representative Assembly. 

2. To clarify provisions of the Constitution and By-Laws and 
to remove ambiguities. 

3. To publish the Constitution and By-Laws in the Journal 
whenever so authorized by the Representative Assembly. 

4. To revise the Constitution and By-Laws whenever so au- 
thorized by the Representative Assembly. 

5. To serve in anadvisory capacity to officers, Board of 
Directors, and Representative Assembly, to prevent violation of 
the Constitution and By-Laws. 

French, Esther, chairman, Illinois State Normal University, 

Normal, Midwest, 1950. 

Bohler, J. Fred, State College of Washington, Pullman, North- 

west, 1950. 
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Grimshaw, William, Ithaca College, Ithaca, New York, Eastern, 
1950. 

Gullion, Blair, Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri, 
Central, 1951. 

Perkins, Marjorie S., Public Schools, Seattle, Washington, 
Northwest, 1952. 

Rowlett, Dew Drop, Public Schools, Murray, Kentucky, 
Southern, 1952. 


Snyder, Raymond, Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri, 


Central, 1951. 
Weed, Luell A., Stanford University, Stanford, California, 
Southwest, 1952. 


Editorial Committee 


Functions: To formulate policies relating to all publications of 
the American Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation and recommend these to the Board of Di- 
rectors for adoption. 

Starr, Helen, M., chairman, Minneapolis Public Schools, 807 
NE Broadway, Minneapolis, Central, 1952. 

Belshaw, Roland E., University of Washington, Seattle, North- 
west, 1952. 

Bouve, Marjorie, Bouve-Boston School of Physical Education, 
Boston, Massachusetts, Eastern, 1950. 

Havelin, Mrs. Cecyl N., State Department of Education, Los 
Angeles, California, Southwest, 1952. 

Hiss, Anna, University of Texas, Austin, Southern, 1951. 

Johnson, Granville B., University of Denver, Denver, Colorado, 
Central, 1950. 

Richards, John N., Sr., Public Schools, Newark, New Jersey, 
Eastern, 1950. 

Scott, Walter L., Public Schools, Long Beach, California, 
Southwest, 1952. 

Steinhaus, Arthur H, George Williams College, Chicago, IIli- 
nois, Midwest, 1952. 


Facilities Committee 


Functions: 

1. To prepare standards for various types of school buildings 
and grounds with particular reference to facilities for health, 
physical education, and recreation, keeping in mind both school 
and community use. 

2. To secure the advice and assistance of consultants in 
related fields who may aid in the preparation of such standards. 

3. To disseminate information pertaining to acceptable and 
desirable design and construction of school buildings and plants 
with reference to facilities for health, physical education, and 
recreation. 

Jenne, Eldon, chairman, Public Schools, Portland, Oregon, 

Northwest, 1951. 

Abbott, Elizabeth, University of Colorado, Boulder, Central, 

1950. 

Abernathy, Ruth, University of Texas, Austin, Southern, 1951. 
Ashcraft, J. Holley, Public Schools, Long Beach, California, 

Southwest, 1950. 

Bergstrom, Robert W., Public Schools, San Diego, California, 

Southwest, 1952. 

Christiansen, Milo F., Recreation Department, 3149 16th Street, 

NW, Washington, D. C., Eastern, 1952. 

Jones, Grace E., Public Schools, Summit, New Jersey, Eastern, 

1952. 

Lensch, Dorothea, Bureau of Parks and Recreation, Portland, 

Oregon, Northwest, 1951. 

Scott, Harry A., Teachers College, Columbia University, New 

York, New York, Eastern, 1950. 

Thompson, Alden W., Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan, 

Midwest, 1950. 


Function: To elect the individual to receive the Gulick Award. 

Seen, Eva, chairman, Oregon State College, Corvallis, North- 
west, 1950. 

Duncan, Raymond O., State Department of Public Instruction, 
Springfield, Illinois, Midwest, 1951. 


Fisher, George J. (Honorary), 2 Park Avenue, New Yy 
New York, Eastern, 1951. ork, 
Hodgson, Pauline, University of California, Berkeley, South. 
west, 1951. 
Kurz, Rosallia, Public Schools, Louisville, Kentucky, 
1952. 
McCloy, C. H., State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Central 
1950. 
Washke, Paul, University of Oregon, Eugene, Northwest, 1959 
Young, Carl, University of California, Los Angeles, Soy, 
west, 1951. 


Honor Awards Committee 


Function: To elect annually the Fellows to receive the Cer. 
tificate of Honor. 

Seen, Eva, chairman, Oregon State College, Corvallis, North. 
west, 1951. 

Espenschade, Anna, University of California, Berkeley, South. 
west, 1950. 

Kiphuth, Robert J. H., Yale University, New Haven, Conneg. 
cut, Eastern, 1950. 

Lins, Ruth, Public Schools, Rockford, Illinois, Midwest, 195}, 

Manley, Helen, Public Schools, University City, Missouri 
Central, 1952. 

“a E. Benton, University of Florida, Gainesville, Southern, 
1952. 


International Relations Committee 


Function: To further international good will. 

Ainsworth, Dorothy, chairman, Smith College, Northampton, 
Massachusetts, Eastern, 1950. 

Halsey, Elizabeth, vice chairman, State University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Central, 1952. 

Galligan, Glen E., Washington State College, Pullman, North. 
west, 1952. 

Jamerson, Richard E., University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, Southern, 1951. 

Lang, John G., 3460 McTavish Street, Montreal, Quebes, 
Canada, 1951. 

— Mabel E., University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Midwest, 

Russell, Ruth, University of Nevada, Reno, Southwest, 1951, 

Turner, Clair E., National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, 
New York City, Eastern, 1950. 


Legislative Committee 


Functions: 
1. To develop an operating code for the committee. 
2. To develop principles for judging legislation in health 

education, physical education, and recreation. 

: 3. To assist in problems of legislation affecting health educ- 

tion, physical education, and recreation including the develop- 

ment of support for desirable legislation. 

Pritzlaff, A. H., chairman, Board of Education, Chicago, Illi- 
nois, Midwest, 1950. 

Alderson, C. J., University of Texas, Austin, Southern, 1952. 

Christiansen, Milo F., Recreation Department, 3149 16th Street, 
NW, Washintgon, D. C., Eastern, 1952. 

Gable, Martha A., Board of Education, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, Eastern, 1951. 

Gregg, Leah J., University of Texas, Austin, Southern, 1952. 

Greim, Willard H., Board of Education, Denver, Colorado, 
Central, 1952. 

Jack, Harold K., State Department of Education, Richmond, 
Virginia, Southern, 1950. 

Lensch, Dorothea, Bureau of Parks and Recreation, Portland, 
Oregon, Northwest, 1951. 

McCristal, King J., Michigan State College, East Lansing, 
Midwest, 1951. 

Meredith, William F., University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
Eastern, 1950. 

Smith, Clarice O., 4842 Chevy Chase Drive, Chevy Chas, 
Maryland, Eastern, 1950. 
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Snyder, David P., Board of Education, Oakland, California, 
Southwest, 1952. 


Local, State and District Associations Committee 


Function: To suggest plans for more effective organization and 
functioning of local, state, and district associations. 

Stowell, Marion, chairman, 231 Forest Hill Drive, Syracuse, 
New York, Eastern, 1951. 

Bernholdt, Florence, University of Toledo, Toledo, Ohio, Mid- 

t, 1951. 

en Bill K., Pasadena Junior College, Pasadena, California, 
Southwest, 1951. 

Ferguson, Thomas, State Department of Education, Baltimore, 
Maryland, Eastern, 1950. ; 

Henre, Merle, Public Schools, Kansas City, Kansas, Central, 
1951. 

Hess, Lewis, Ohio State University, Columbus, Midwest, 1952. 

Kidwell, Kathro, University of Washington, Seattle, North- 
west, 1950. 

Matthews, Jack, University of Missouri, Columbia, Central, 
1950. 

Rahl, Katherine M., State Department of Education, Salem, 
Oregon, Northwest, 1952. 

Soule, Mary Ella, University of Georgia, Athens, Southern, 
1950. 

Stevens, Bill K., University of Florida, Gainesville, Southern, 
1951. 

Wilkinson, Catherine, Public Schools, Phoenix, Arizona, South- 
west, 1950. 


Necrology Committee 


Function: To prepare appropriate obituaries in case of the death 
of present or past officers and honor award fellows of the 
AAHPER. 

Richardson, Howard G., chairman, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Augusta, Maine, Eastern, 1951. hex, 

Cox, David J., San Francisco State College, San Francisco, 
California, Southwest, 1952. 

Eastabrooks, Marjorie, State Department of Public Instruction, 
Olympia, Washington, Northwest, 1952. 

Hoover, Ruth I., University of Kansas, Lawrence, Central, 1952. 

Moulton, Gertrude, Rio Grande College, Rio Grande, Ohio, 
Midwest, 1950. 

Wayman, Frances, Public Schools, Fort Worth, Texas, South- 
ern, 1950. 


Permanent Historical Records and Exhibits Committee 


Function: To encourage investigations, to locate, and to collect 
materials of historical significance in the fields of health, phys- 
ical education and recreation and to assemble these materials 
in the form of records and exhibits for the national associa- 
tion at Illinois State Normal University. 

Gray, Miriam, chairman, Illinois State Normal University, 
Normal, Midwest, 1952. 

Jackson, C. O., University of Illinois, Urbana, Midwest, 1951. 

—— Ethel, Public Schools, Baldwin, New York, Eastern, 

Martie, J. E., University of Nevada, Reno, Southwest, 1950. 

McHose, Elizabeth, Temple University, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, Eastern, 1952. 

Overton, Mrs. Vada, Public Schools, Santa Fe, New Mexico, 
Southwest, 1952. 

— A. C., Public Schools, Seattle, Washington, Northwest, 

— Ethel J., University of Alabama, University, Southern, 


— L. P., Kansas State College, Manhattan, Central, 


Relationships With the Armed Forces Committee 


Functions: To help promote the physical development of the 
youth of this country to avoid some of the obvious deficiencies 
found at the start of the last war; to encourage enlistments of 
reserve officers from among the physical education major 
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students graduating from our educational institutions; to 
promote special training for the above reserve officers in 
military physical training and recreation for the purpose of 
continued preparedness for military service through an under- 
standing of the problems and procedures of the Army and 
Navy; to serve as a medium of exchange between these 
organizations in new programs, types of training, equipment, 
methods, tests, and research; and to provide for immediate 
consultant service to the Army and the Navy and the prompt 
recruitment of civilian specialists for military service’ in 
future emergencies. 

Esslinger, Arthur A., chairman, Springfield College, Springfield, 
Massachusetts, Eastern, 1951. ' 

Bank, Theodore P., The Athletic Institute, 209 South State 
Street, Chicago, Illinois, Midwest, 1952. 

Larson, Leonard, New York University, New York City, 
Eastern, 1952. 

Mercer, E. L., University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, East- 
ern, 1950. 

Metcalf, T. Nelson, University of Chicago, Illinois, Midwest, 
1951. 

Oberteuffer, Delbert, Ohio State University, Columbus, Mid- 
west, 1950. 

Olds, Lloyd, Michigan State Teachers College, Ypsilanti, Mid- 
west, 1951. 

Orion, Harold, Veterans Administration, Washington, D. C., 
Eastern, 1952. 

Smith, Ernest B., University of Georgia, Athens, Southern, 
1950. 


Resolutions Committee 


Function: To prepare resolutions that might appropriately come 
before the convention. 

Landis, Paul,.chairman, State Department of Education, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, Midwest, 1950. 

Drew, A. Gwendolyn, Washington University, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, Central, 1951. 

Fields, Morey R., New York University, New York, Eastern, 
1952. 

Hall, Nora, Public Schools, Olympia, Washington, North- 
west, 1950. 

Nogues, Marie, Mills College, Oakland, California, Southwest, 
1952. 

Seaton, Don Cash, Department of Physical Education, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, Lexington, Southern, 1950. 

Smith, Ernest, University of Georgia, Athens, Southern, 1951. 


State, District, and National Membership Committee 


Functions: To foster unification, expansion, and development of 
the profession and to promulgate the growth of the associa- 
tions at state, district, and national levels; to coordinate all 
membership effort and give progress reports at various in-- 
tervals to the national association. 


Central District: Henry Shenk, Department of Physical Educa~ 

tion, Kansas University, Lawrence, 1951. 

Colorado: Dorothy Humiston, University of Denver, Denver, 
1951. 

Iowa: Theresa Anderson, North High School, Des Moines, 
1952. 

Kansas: Walter D. Roy, 1712 Washington Avenue, Kansas 
City, 1950. : 

Minnesota: Eloise M. Jaeger, Physical Education for Women, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 1951. 

Missouri: No report. 

Nebraska: Ralph Beechner, Lincoln High School, Lincoln, 
1950. 

— Dakota: Edna Hanson, Horace Mann School, Fargo, 
1951. 

South Dakota: No report. 

Wyoming: No report. 


Eastern District: No report. 
Connecticut: Carl F. Fisher, University of Connecticut,. 
Storrs, 1951. 
Delaware: W. Calvin Wood, Camden, 1952. 
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District of Columbia: Elizabeth Molster, 1237 Lawrence 
Street, NE, 1950. 

Maine: Doris I. Fitz, State Teachers College, Gorham, 1951. 

Maryland: Andrew T. Norgan, Supervisor of Physical Educa- 
tion, Baltimore Schools, Baltimore, 1952. 

Massachusetts: M. L. Walters, Springfield College, Spring- 
field College, Springfield, 1950. 

New Hampshire: Ruth Taylor, Laconia High School, Laco- 
nia, 1951. 

New Jersey: L. Maude Norris, Senior High School, Atlantic 
City, 1952. 

New York: Marion Stowell, 231 Forest Hill Drive, Syracuse, 
1950. 

Pennsylvania: Wilfred C. Collin, 2347 77th Avenue, Phila- 
delphia, 1951. 

Rhode Island: John H. Osterberg, Public Schools, Provi- 
dence, 1952. 

Vermont: Clarence Bugbee, East Washington Street, Rut- 
land, 1950. 

Midwest District: Randolph Webster, Michigan State College, 
East Lansing, 1950. 

Illinois: Margaret Bourne, Evanston Township High School, 
Evanston, 1951. 

Indiana: Clarence A. Biedenweg, 1230 South Clinton, Fort 
Wayne, 1952. 

Michigan: Mildred Shouldice, Public Schools, Battle Creek, 
1950. 

Ohio: Carl Nessley, Ohio University, Athens, 1951. 

West Virginia: No report. 

Wisconsin: Herbert L. Fisher, 953 South 56th Street, West 
Allis, 1950. 

Northwest District: Clifford L. Peek, Department of Physical 
Education, University of Washington, Seattle, 1951. 

Idaho: Leon G. Green, University of Idaho, Moscow, 1951. 

Montana: Inga Hoem, State Board of Health, Helena, 1952. 

Oregon: George J. Sirnio, State Department of Education, 
Salem, 1950. 

Washington: No report. 

Southern District: Mrs. Vesta R. Bourgeois, Box 207, Lafayette, 
Louisiana, 1952. 

Alabama: No report. 

Arkansas: Mrs. Margie Mills, Public Schools, Pocahontas, 
1950. 

Florida: Grace Fox, Department of Physical Education for 
Women, Florida State University, Tallahassee, 1951. 

Georgia: Thomas McDonough, Emory University, Emory 
University, Georgia, 1952. 

Kentucky: Margaret Sheegog, Louisville Girls High School, 
Louisville, 1950. 

Louisiana: Jessie Keep, Southwestern Louisiana Institute, 
Lafayette, 1951. 

Mississippi: J. G. McMurray, Department of Physical Edu- 
cation, University of Mississippi, University, 1952. 

North Carolina: No report. 

Oklahoma: Flora May Ellis, Oklahoma A&M College, Still- 
water, 1951. a 

South Carolina: No report. 

Tennessee: Robert Dunkerley, Board of Education, Nash- 
ville, 1950. 

Texas: Lloyd Russell, Baylor University, Waco, 1951. 

Virginia: No report. 

Southwest District: Lloyd Webster, Los Angeles County 
Schools, 808 North Spring Street, Los Angeles, 1950. | 
Arizona: Jeanne Evans, Arizona State College, Tempe, 1950. 
California: Geraldine Schwaderer, 4126 Victoria Avenue, 

Los Angeles 43, 1951. 
Nevada: Marjorie Price, University of Nevada, Reno, 1952. 
New Mexico: Mrs. Vada Overton, State Department of 
Education, Alberquerque, 1950. 
Utah: Glen Worthington, Logan High School, Logan, 1951. 


Vocational Guidance Committee 


Functions: 


1. To make surveys and studies to learn of the opportunities 


types of positions, the qualifications and training of teacher 
leaders, salaries, tenure, and the future possibilities, 

2. To develop, revise, and publish outlines and materials from 
these surveys and studies which will be of value to Counselors 
and others who may be called upon to assist young People in 
selecting a career. 

Daniels, Arthur, chairman, Ohio State University, Columbus, 

Midwest, 1951. 

Anderson, Theresa, Public Schools, Des Moines, Iowa, Central, 

1952. 

Hertler, Charles F., Montana State University, Missoula, North. 

west, 1950. 

Hooper, Carol, Public Schools, Redlands, California, South. 

west, 1952. 

McCall, Margaret, Alabama College, Montevallo, Southern, 

1951. 

Oktavec, Frank L., Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan, Mid. 

west, 1950. 

Walke, Nelson, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, New York, 

Eastern, 1951. 


and 


William G. Anderson Award Committee 


Function: To select annually the person or persons to receive 
the Certificate of Merit. 

Scanlan, Mazie V., chairman, Public Schools, Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, Eastern, 1950. 

Greim, Willard N., Public Schools, Denver, Colorado, Central, 
1951. 

Kidwell, Kathro, University of Washington, Seattle, Northwest, 
1951 


Lyons, Russell H., State Department of Education, Jackson, 
Mississippi, Southern, 1952. 

Meredith, William F., University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
Eastern, 1950. 

Phelps, Mrs. Bettse M., Public Schools, Phoenix, Arizona, 
Southwest, 1950. 

Samuelson, Leo J., Evanston Township High School, Evanston, 
Illinois, Midwest, 1952. 


III. PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEES 
Affiliated Organizations 

Function: To study several problems in regard to affiliated 
organizations. 

Miller, Ben W., chairman, American Youth Hostels, Inc., 6 
East 39th Street, New York City. 

Adams, L. Carroll, College Physical Education Association, 
Columbia University, New York City. 

Bell, Margaret, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 

Duncan, Ray O., Society of State Directors of Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, State Department of Education, 
Springfield, Illinois. 

Hughes, William L., Temple University, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Lee, Mabel, University of Nebraska, Lincoln. 

Moore, Elizabeth, Delta Psi Kappa, Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, Baton Rouge. 

Nash, Jay B., New York University, New York City. 

Weeks, Mary M., YWCA Health Education Directors’ So- 
ciety, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 


Camping in Education Committee _ 
Function: To study and make recommendations on the place 
of camping in education. 


Smith, Julian W., chairman, Department of Public Instruction, 
Lansing, Michigan. 


Allen, Ross, State Teachers College, Cortland, New York. 


Butler, Mabel, Wesley House, 4448 Washington Boulevard, 
St. Louis, Missouri. - 


Joy, Barbara, Hazelhurst, Wisconsin. 
Carroll, John S., Box 321, San Diego 12, California. 
Donaldson, George W., Director, Clear Lake Camp, Dowling, 


in the fields of health, physical education, and recreation, the Michigan. 
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FS and Gembis, Joseph, Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan. Joint Committee on Standards for Interscholastic Athletics 

McCall, Margaret, Alabama College, Montevallo. of the American Association for Health, Physical Education, 
$ from McCoy, Mary Elizabeth, Southern Methodist University, Dal- and Recreation, National Federation of State High School 
nselors las, Texas. Athletic Associations, and National Association of Secondary 
ople in Miles, Caswell M., State Department of Education, Albany, School Principals 


lumbus, Sharp, L. B., Director, National Camp, Life Camps, Inc., 369 Ferguson, Thomas C., State Department of Public Instruction, 
J Lexington Avenue, New York City. Baltimore, Maryland, 1952. 
entral, Stewart, Charlotte, Board of Education, Salt Lake City, Utah. Bozarth, Byron, Granite City High School, Granite City, Iili- 
rth Convention meet Committee Hein, Fred V., American Medical Association, 535 North Dear- 
South Function: To prepare a brief on procedures and a checklist of born Street, Chicago, Illinois, 1952. 
requirements for the — convention. , Stafford, Frank S., U. S. Office of Education, Washington, 
uuthern, eer. Vaughn S., chairman, Public Schools, Detroit, D. C., 1951. 
Michigan. i i 
Peter, Robert E. Lee High School, Goose Creek, Texas, 
Smith, Carroll, Public Schools, Garden City, New York. Verni 
York, Streit, William K., Public Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio. ernier, Elmon L., Public Schools,, Baltimore, Maryland, 1951. 
Finance Committee 
Functions: Nominati i 
receive 1. To review and make recommendations on the Association he 
a budget submitted by the Executive Secretary. Nominations should be sent to the committee member 
c City, 2. To study the financial structure of the Association, past and ag ered district on or before January 15. 
"with the idea of mse t fi : members are: 
central, of Ni orthwest: Eva Seen, chairman, Oregon State Col- 
Langton, Clair V., chairman, Oregon State College, Corvallis, lege, Corvallis, Oregon; Paul Washke, University of 
thwest, ~ Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. 
Bronson, Alice O., University of Utah, Salt Lake City, South- Southwest : Pauline Hodgson, University of California, 
ackson, tng Berkeley, California ; Carl Young, University of Cali- 
; Brownell, Clifford L., Teachers College, Columbia University, fornia, Los Angeles » California. 
delphia, New York City, Eastern. Southern: Rosallie Kurz, Public Schools, Louisville, 
Halsey, Elizabeth, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Central. Kentucky. 
\rizona, Kistler, Joy, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, Southern. Eastern: George J. Fisher, Two Park Avenue, New 
Kranz, Leon, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois, Mid- York, New York. 
vanston, sg Central : C. H. McCloy, State University of Iowa, 
Miller, Ben W., American Youth Hostels, Inc., 6 East 39th Towa City, Iowa. 
Midwest: Ray O. Duncan, State Department of 
Public Instruction, Springfield, Illinois. 
Relationships With Commercial Concerns Committee The qualifications will be found on page 611 of the 
1948, the JournaL. A history of the 
: ss award appears in the June, 1945 issue of the JouRNAL. 
Ine. 1. To study requests for use of the Association name or Names of those having received the award will appear 
’ seal on equipment and commercial publications. in the November issue. 
ciation 2. To explore the possibilities of obtaining additional funds 
through endorsement of materials by the AAHPER and through Nominations for Honor Awards, 1950 
other relationships with commercial concerns. I bmitti h : 
Oh ical Barrett, Lewis, chairman, 74 South Munn Avenue, East Orange. Ser 
ysi ’ Honor Award: 
a Abernathy, Ruth, University of California, Los Angeles. 1. Check the list of Honor Award Fellows on page 
: Moss, Bernice, University of Utah, Salt Lake City. 606 of the November, 1948, issue of JourNaL. 
-ennsyl- 2. Secure proper biographical data form for sub- 
Yearbook Editorial Committee mitting names. These may be obtained from 
: Function: To produce the 1950 yearbook entitled “Developing eamuecmennen members. 
Univer- Democratic Human Relationships Through Health Education, 3. Become familiar with the criteria set forth in 
Physical Education, and Recreation.” the Operating Code which is on page 557 of the 
Kozman, Hilda C., University of California, Los Angeles. October, 1948, issue of the JouRNaL. 
re Se Abernathy, Ruth, University of California, Los Angeles. 4. Send your nomination to the committee member 
“— Ne? we, —— Youth Hostels, Inc., 6 East 39th of your district on or before December 15. 
reet, New Yor ity. The committee members are: 
Oberteuffer, Delbert, Ohio State University, Columbus. Eastern: Robert J. H. Ki “ h. Y . . 
re place O'Keefe, Pattric Ruth, Public Schools, Kansas City, Missouri. Haven, 
7 ene, California State Recreation Commission, Sac- ; ee, Ruth E. Lewis, Board of Education, Rock- 
Troester, Carl A., Jr., ex officio, Executive Secretary-Treasurer, Central: Helen Manley, University City Public Schools 
r AAHPER. University City, Missouri. 
. Northwest: Eva M. Seen, chairman, O S 
uilevard IV. JOINT COMMITTEES 
: ollege, Corvallis, Oregon. 
Joint Committee of AAHPER, CPEA, and NCAA Southern: E. Benton Salt, University of Florida, 
McDonough, Thomas, Emory Uni ity. E , Gainesville, Florida. 
Georgia, 1952. ry University, Emory University, Southwest: Anna Espenschade, University of Cali- 
owling Mitchell, Elmer D.. Uni fornia, Berkeley, California. 
, versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 1951. 
Troester, Carl A., Jr., AAHPER, 1953. 
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Central District News 


| Women’s Athletic News 


By L. R. Marti, University of North Dakota, Grand Forks 


MINNESOTA By C. P. Blakeslee 


Carl L. Nordly, professor of physical education at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota and president of the AAHPER, has been 
appointed to the Committee on Babe Ruth Sportsmanship 
Awards. The committee held its first meeting in New York 
City on August 13. It consists of eight members, two from each 
of the four participating organizations, American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary Principals, National Federation of State 
High School Athletic Associations, and Babe Ruth Founda- 
tion, Inc. 

The purpose of the Babe Ruth Sportsmanship Award is to dis- 
seminate information on and enlist enthusiasm for good sports- 
manship and fair play in schools, and to promote better sports- 
manship of the public generally. In furthering this purpose, 
annual sportsmanship awards will be presented to boys and 
girls in public and private secondary schools without regard 
to race, religion, or color. One thousand schools will be selected 
for awards during the first year of the project. Sportsmanship 
in its wider educational aspects will be stressed, including 
activities in the school room, on the athletic field and play- 
ground, in the school community, in the immediate home environ- 
ment, and in the church and home community. 

Dr. Nordly, chairman of the Athletic Institute Advisory Com- 
mittee, presided at a meeting of the committee in New Orleans 
on September 10 and 11. He will serve as consultant at a tri- 
state conference on professional preparation in health education, 
physical education, and recreation at the University of Kansas 
on October 24. On October 13-15 he will serve as a discussion 
leader at the National Conference of Physicians and Schools at 
Highland Park, Illinois, which is sponsored by the American 
Medical Association. 

Approximately 250 coaches attended the annual coaching 
clinic held at the University of Minnesota August 17-19. The 
clinic is promoted through the cooperation of the Minnesota 
State High School League and the Minnesota Coaches and 
Officials Association. 


NORTH DAKOTA By Grace O. Rhonemus 


The Physical Education Section of the North Dakota Educa- 
tion Association will meet in conjunction with the State Educa- 
tion Association in Minot, October 20 and 21. Dr. Steinhaus 
of George Williams College will be the main speaker. A work- 
shop in sports and dance will be held in both the women’s and 
men’s sections. 

The State Education Department has issued a tentative course 
of study in physical education for secondary schools, which the 
officers of the state physical education association and executive 
committee completed last year. This will be tried out by 
various schools throughout the state before being printed as a 
state course of study. 

One man and one woman received the master’s degree in 
physical education from the University this past summer. These 
were the first ones granted by the University of North Dakota. 

A coaching clinic sponsored by the University in August 
drew 67 men for the three-day session. 

The Northeast Division of NDEA met in Grand Forks on 
‘October 6. Lucille Whitt, Devis Lake, chairman of the Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation Section, presented an in- 
teresting program, consisting of a demonstration of a physical 
education class period, a basketball clinic for high school girls, 
and the teaching of square and folk dance. Group discussions 
of problems were held and ideas exchanged at the meeting of 
‘the combined sections. 

At a meeting of the officers and council members of the state 
association in Fargo, September 10, plans were made for the 
coming year. 


By Ruth M. Schellberg, University of Nebraska, Lincolp 


The new basketball, aquatics, and recreational games guides 
were ready September 15. The AAHPER is now our publisher 
Guides should be ordered from NSWA, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
NW, Washington 6, D. C. Please note that some sports have 
been transferred to other guides this year. The titles for the 
three guides which have been changed are as follows: 

Softball—Track and Field Guide 
Recreational Games—V olleyball Guide 
Aquatics—Winter Sports and Outing Activities Guide 

If, for example, you order a quantity of softball and volley. 
ball guides it will now take two guides to fill the order 
instead of one. 

The NSWA publications list has just been reprinted showing 
all of the changes. Send for a copy. 

Josephine Fiske was elected chairman of the Policy ang 


Finance Committee of NSWA for the year 1949-50, 


Mabel Locke, North Idaho state representative, reports sey. 
eral sports days held by Washington State College and the 
University of Idaho. Under the auspices of the Inland Empire 
Rating Board a basketball clinic was given for students and 
teachers. 

School administrators in Idaho were sent copies of the 
NSWA basketball standards and a list of NSWA publications 
in an attempt to acquaint them with our materials. 

In Iowa the badminton chairman, Eleanor Kolar of Inde. 
pendence, has surveyed the larger high schools in the state as 
to the part badminton is playing in physical education programs, 

The softball chairman, Mary Jane Baker of Iowa State 
College, has been working with other persons there on a 
proposed national simplification of softball rules. Parts of 
At Your Service and a list of committee personnel were pub- 
lished in the Iowa Physical Education Newsletter which reaches 
about 300 physical educators in the state. 

The Camp Fire Girls’ headquarters in Des Moines was re- 
sponsible for distributing 400 copies of Desirable Practices to 
their boards in smaller communities throughout the state, 
where much interest has been shown. 

The Des Moines Chapter of the American Association of 
Group Workers had the state representative for NSWA speak 
on desirable practices in girls’ athletics at its May meeting. 

The examination for softball umpires was given at Oklahoma 
University and Oklahoma College for Women in May. Miss 
Maurine Bowling, softball chairman, administered the tests 
and Miss Elizabeth Hecht and Miss Carol Haas served as 
judges. The tennis umpire’s examination was given May 26 
and administered by Miss Elizabeth Hecht, tennis chairman. 
Miss Katherine Culbert and Miss Evelyn Hasenmayer served 
as judges. Six persons received national ratings. 

A softball clinic was held in Concord, New Hampshire, May 
7, under the leadership of Mrs. Thelma Boutwell. Mr. Eugene 
Callahan conducted the rules and techniques discussion which - 
was followed by a five-inning game. Rule books, a softball 
chart, and balls and bats were on display, and a softball film 
was shown. 

Chairmen for NSWA in New Hampshire are as follows: 
softball, Thelma Boutwell; speedball, Ruth Wilson of Keene 
Teachers College; archery, Ruth Taylor of Laconia High 
School; basketball, Mrs. Mildred Aiken, Exeter. The com 
mittee that has been working on a point system for secondaty 
schools hopes to have five or six high schools try out the 
system during 1949-50 so that weaknesses and deficiencies will 
be discovered before it is offered to the high schools of the state 

At the Mississippi Education Association meeting in March 
this year the following sports chairmen were elected: basketball, 
Romayne Berryman, Mississippi State College for Women, 
Columbus; dance, Wilhelmine Tew, Meridian Junior College, 
Meridian, Mississippi; soccer and speedball, Harriet Barnes, 
Mississippi State College for Women, Columbus ; tennis, Esther 
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Riley, Duckhill, Mississippi ; softball, Nessie Caldwell, Tupelo, 
Mississipp! ; swimming, Nita Wallace, Greenwood, Mississippi ; 
yolleyball, Margaret Moore, Amory, Mississippi. 

Miss Nita Wallace, Greenwood, and Miss Gene Ray, Leland, 
were elected to serve our organization as advisors on the 
Literary and Athletic Association Board. ; 

The new South Mississippi Basketball Rating Board was ap- 
proved for Mississippi Southern College, Hattiesburg, in May. 
The active members of the Board are R. Angeline Watkins, 
chairman, Mississippi Southern College, Hattiesburg ; Georgine 
Crow, supervisor of physical education, Hattiesburg; Evelyn 
Prescott, graduate student,. Mississippi Southern College. 


Dance Section News 


By Katharine Wolfe, High School of Commerce, 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


District dance officers for 1949-50 are as follows: 

Eastern: Chairman, Elizabeth Burtner, George Washington 
University, Washington, D. C.; Chairman-Elect, Margaret 
DeHaan Freed, Temple University, Philadelphia; Secretary, 
Heidi Pope, 3369 S. Stafford St., Arlington, Va.; Secretary- 
Elect, Lou Kilby, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Southern: Chairman, Cora Ann Miller, University of Georgia, 
Athens; Secretary, Helen Gregory, University of Oklahoma, 
Norman. 

Midwest: Chairman, Nancy Gregson, Ohio State University, 
Columbus; Chairman-Elect, Eleanor Forsythe, Indiana State 
Teachers College, Terre Haute. 

Central: Chairman, Margaret Small Mains, University of 
Wyoming, Laramie; Secretary, Lucille Ilgandaz, East High 
School, Denver. 

Southwest: Chairman, Elizabeth Hayes, University of Utah, 
Salt Lake City. 

Northwest: Chairman, Willa Steelman, University of Idaho, 
Moscow. 

Dance activities at the summer session of the University of 
Southern California featured a series of modern dance studio 
programs directed by Eleanor King, and social and recreational 
dance led by Jack Reinhard, visiting square dance leader. On 
July 26 Miss King presented the students from her methods 
class in a demonstration especially for the music department. 
The program was built around the sources for dance composi- 
tion and included: Mimetic pattern (finding the basic beat and 
adding accompaniment of clapping, stamping, etc.), Aural pattern 
subdivided as Pure Sounds (vocal), Speech Pattern (one state- 
ment, two statements in question and answer style, statement 
and response, etc.), Poetic Pattern (using various simple poems), 
and Melodic Pattern (round and folk song); Visual Pattern 
(focus of movement, change of space and time, and two-dimen- 
sional pattern), Representational Pattern (work), Abstraction, 
and Passacaglia (ground bass with solo figure). On July 28 the 
compositions of the dance production class were presented in 
a workshop program before a more-than-capacity audience. 
Triumph of Man with choreography by Miss King was a satire 
on contemporary education with one section, The Inner Man, 
depicting the struggle between the Id, the Ego, and the Super- 
Ego. Student choreography included a primitive dance, Dis- 
covery, Hanging of an Innocent Man, Mormon Trek with music 
actually composed on the historic trip across the plains, Going 
Somewhere, Passacaglia, and Bach Bourree. 

Shirley Wimmer and Beth Olson, members of the Mills Col- 
lege faculty, gave a joint dance recital in April, assisted by 
students in the dance, home economics, and drama departments. 
During rehearsals the art students made sketches of the dances 
which were later exhibited. Premieres of Miss Wimmer’s trio 
Mother Possessed (Hindemith), and Ritual of Wonder with 
music especially written by Gene Forrell were given. Miss 
Olson danced premieres of Springtime on the Campus, 1925 
(medley of old Mills College songs) and the duet, Navajo Song 
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of Waking, with music by Doris Dennison. Other dances were 
a duet entitled Meeting, and two solos, Still the Bitterness, and 
Where Have I Been So Long, a group dance L’Attente, and a 
trio Timeless Moment, using lines from T. S. Eliot’s Four 
Quartets. Several of these dances were repeated at the San 
Francisco Dance League’s annual spring concert of choreogra- 
phers in the Bay Area. On March 23 the music, dance, and 
drama departments presented Namesake, “a drama of recoilec- 
tion, showing characters of a 19th century community in its 
remembered past, with their faiths and hypocrisies.” Scenario, 
libretto, and design were by Arch Lauterer who had designed 
the newly remodeled and fully equipped stage at Lisser Theatre 
which furnishes such an ideal workshop for the presentation 
of such dance dramas. Music was composed by students of 
Darius Milhaud, and choreography was by dance students under 
the direction of Miss Wimmer. Work started on the produc- 
tion early in the fall with students of music and dance working 
closely together throughout the project. These productions 
have been valuable not only from a performance standpoint, 
but because of the value to the participants of this collaboration 
between the performing arts. Arch Lauterer, Henry J. Kurth, 
Jr., Henry Glass, and Patricia George directed the theatre and 
dance summer session which focused upon the development 
and presentation of scenarios for theatre-dance and dance- 
drama. 

In the high schools of Portland, Oregon, the physical educa- 
tion curriculum calls for 6 weeks of dancing per year. During 
the past year the emphasis was placed on social dance although 
folk and square dance were also included. Classes of 175-250 
freshman and sophomore boys and girls were taught by two 
men and two women instructors with the assistance of a public 
address system and a pianist. High school students presented 
folk dances in the pageant, “Land of the Empire Builders” 
given by the music department for the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference last spring. High schools also participated 
in dances for the annual June Rose Festival of the City of Port- 
land. These dances were directed by Lucille Hill with each 
physical education ihstructor teaching her students (50-100) the 
dance designated for her group. Dances this last year included 
Waltz of the Rose, Buttons and Bows, March of the Toys, 
Arkansas Traveler, and Cow Girl Polka. 

Coeducational classes in western dancing are an important 
part of the curriculum of the high schools in Spokane, Wash- 
ington, where Edwin S. Henderson is supervisor of physical 
education. At John R. Rogers School the class met three 
times a week last semester under the direction of the coach, 
Carl Ellingsen, and instructor Elanor Mele. In less than six 
weeks the students acquired a repertoire of 40 different dances 
including squares, rounds, and mixers. At North Central High 
School the football and track classes combined with a girls’ 
physical education class once a week under the leadership of 
Elsa Pinkham. Students pronounced the class one of the finest 
forms of activity they had experienced. Lewis and Clark High 
School entered the coeducational dance field last semester with 
Virginia Danke directing the successful classes. On May 14 
some 3,500 Spokane youngsters participated in a teen-age festi- 
val in conjunction with Boys and Girls Week. The theme was 
“New Mexico Fiesta” and many dances were demonstrated in 
costume. Teen-age dance groups from elsewhere in the Inland 
Empire also give exhibition numbers. 

Charlotte Irey of the University of Colorado writes that 
dancing, which has been an important winter activity for some 
time, is now receiving increased attention in the summer sched- 
ule in connection with the University’s Creative Arts program. 
Jean Erdman taught beginning and advanced technique and 
composition during this past season and people came from many 
parts of the country to study with her. Enthusiasm was so 
great that plans are being formulated for her return next season 
at. which time it is hoped to schedule an expansion of the pro- 
gram to include a concert of Miss Erdman’s work with her 
dance group. Emphasis this season was on building up interest 
in the dance rather than on public performance, but there was 
an informal studio program at the end of the term for the pres- 
entation of student choreography. 

The Perry-Mansfield School of the Theatre presented two 
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Leading College Textbooks 


COMMUNITY SPORTS AND ATHLETICS 
Oreanization, Apministration, Program 


by National Recreation Association 


A comprehensive presentation of the problems involved in 
initiating and conducting a sports program organized on a 
community level and designed to serve the interests and 
needs of everyone. The book presents the set-up of the 
recreation department with its concomitant complexities. It 
demonstrates how to conduct activities, to classify partici- 
pants, to set up eligibility requirements, to manage tourna- 
ments, to operate city-wide leagues, to hold meets, play 
days, picnics. Special attention is given to leadership func- 


tions, standards, personnel practices, officials and volunteers. 


x 8%” Illustrated $4.00 


THE THEORY OF PLAY 
by Elmer D. Mitchell, Ph.D. and Bernard S. Mason, Ph.D. 


“Will prove of value to any in the field of physical educa- 
tion and recreation." Educational Outlook. 
The authors divide this publication into four sections. The 
historical background presents a picture of the trends of play 
from ancient Egypt and Babylonia to the play movement of 
the modern era. The theory of play explains the subject, 
classifying it as to movements, interests and forms, and’ the 
influences of sex and age. The need for play discusses the 
physical benefits, mental growth and social learning acquired 
from such activity. The administration of play demonstrates 
how to promote play and the supervision of play through 


clubs, agencies and leaders. 


6” x 9” $4.50 


101 FIFTH AVENUE 


COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 
RECREATION 


by Gerald B. Fitzgerald 


"One of the finest contributions yet made ip 
tional literature." George Hijelte 
Mr. Fitzgerald writes a book to provide usable and 


material for both the layman and the professional, 


the importance of good community organization yeti 


ation as well as the co-operative aspects of recrs 


points out methods of achievement. Although 


prepared for courses in recreation administration ad 


ship, this publication will prove valuable to aj 


personnel. 


534” x 8” 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION: 
INTERPRETATIONS AND OBJEC 


by Jay B. Nash, Ph.D. 


Selected for Outstanding Educational Books of 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Mi 


Drawing from his accumulated experiences in ph 
cation, Dr. Nash contributes a philosophical a 
the field to further complete understanding a 
cators — new and old alike. ..He investigates th 
education in a democracy, and indicates the sx 
tributions of physical education to the general # 
objectives, and the relationships between physica 
as a teaching subject and democratic outcomes 
health, recreation, and citizenship. 


x 8” Illustrated 
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LTHTAND PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN 
yNiOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


by David K. Brace, Ph.D. 


Id 

definite contribution to present needs in our secondary 
made toh. Peabody Journal of Education. 

sins units of instruction in health and physical educa- 
usable and developed in accordance with modern principles of cur- 
fessional, Hill construction. Recommends policies in planning health 
ganization ation and physical education programs for high schools. 
+s of organization and administration in- 
Although ap course of study waits in health education and provides 
ast one full year of instruction in daily class periods of 
nistration a Hard length, and outlines the contents of the physical 
ble to al stion curriculum for a maximum of one daily period 


e six years of junior and senior high school. 


9” $4.00 


PHYSICAL FITNESS FOR BOYS 


en W. Miller, Ph.D., Karl W. Bookwalter, Ed.D., and 
). George E. Schlafer 


bned to promote a definite philosophy of physical edu- 
n, this publication presents the facts, principles, and 
Jards through which an effective program may be ad- 
ered. Conduct and description of selected activities 
nastics, team and group games, relay races, obstacle 
es, recreational activities, tournaments, swimming, 
ling, and marching tactics) form the basic content. 
elp provide a program organized to meet individual 


Books of 
ltimore, Mi 


nces in 


ophical apy 


tanding a 


stigates th 


tes the MBs. the authors introduce a very practical section of tests 
) general a easurements to assure proper evaluation. For purposes 
an physiclli@™more efficient administrative control a chapter is in- 
outcomes ied which presents suggested record cards for activities, 


lass enrollment and attendance, for teachers, for trans- 
and for accidents. 


Illustrated 


D COMPANY 


$3.50 


secondary School References 


NEW YORK 3 


A MODERNYPHYSICAL EDUCATION 
PROGRAM FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


by Vaughn S. Blanchard and Laurentine B. Collins 


A concrete manifestation of cooperative and creative plan- 
ning in curriculum construction, this book is based on the 
premise that the physical education program in the secondary 
school should emphasize the cooperative and co-educational 
relationship of young people as well as individual needs. 
Teaching units, organized around the gymnasium, playground, 
swimming pool and health room, include objectives, activities, 
outcomes, and measures of evaluation form the core of the 
book. To provide a more practical teaching instrument, the 
author presents a supplementary section containing diagrams, 
plans, grading devices, procedures to facilitate the conduct 


of an activity program as well as selected references. 


6” x 8%,” Illustrated $3.50 


ACTIVE GAMES AND CONTESTS 
by Bernard S. Mason, Ph.D., and Elmer D. Mitchell, Ph.D. 


Covers completely and comprehensively the entire scope of 
active play. Games and contents, numbering over !800, have 
been classified by general age levels. The book is divided 
conveniently into five areas of games. The first contains con- 
tests between individuals (riding, running, throwing, swing- 
ing, kicking, pulling and butting.) The second provides ac- 
tivities between groups (mass contests, methods of conduct- 
ing relays, relays based on locomotion, object-passing re- 
lays.) The third discusses pool, tag, and combat games. The 
fourth comprises team games (of the baseball, tennis, soccer, 
and basketball type.) The last considers water, winter and 


mounted activities. 


«x 9” Illustrated $3.50 
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performances of Blood Wedding by Lorca under the direction 
of Charlotte Perry. Original music was written by Drusa 
Wilker of Vassar College, the sets were designed by William 
Kinzer of Western Reserve University, and the dances and 
movement were choreographed by Robin Gregory of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. Performances were given at Steamboat 
Springs, Colorado, on July 18 and at the University Theatre, 
Laramie, Wyoming, on July 19. 

The University of Wyoming held a successful first annual 
Creative Arts Workshop from June 13 to July 15. In addition 
to classes in dance, music, art, creative writing, and drama, 
students were offered a “central course” on form in the arts, 
in which both resident and visiting faculty took part. Darius 
Milhaud and Gunnar Johannsen represented music, John Reich, 
drama, and Margaret Small Mains gave a series of dance lec- 
ture-demonstrations on dance patterns of the past and present, 
dance content, and structural form in modern dance. The ex- 
hibit, “Dance in America,” from the Museum of Modern Art, 
was on display for four weeks. The five-weeks session included 
two major programs: a repetition of The Legend of the Willow 
Plate which had been created by Orchesis under the direction 
of Mrs. Mains during the spring season, and The Imaginary 
Invalid by Moliere, directed by John Reich. Both productions 
represented the collaboration of the various departments with 
dancing as the chief medium of expression in the first instance. 
There were several dances for The Imaginary Invalid including 
a grotesque dance of animated medicine bottles, a court dance 
in harem costume to entertain the Hypochondriac, and the 
climactic Postlude in which the entire cast took part. 

Hamline University in St. Paul has again engaged Gertrude 
Lippincott as Artist-in-Residence in the drama department for 
the first semester. She is teaching beginning and intermediate 
modern dance technic and composition and organizing a choreo- 
graphers’ group for advanced students. A dance playday for 
dance students of the St. Paul colleges is scheduled for October 
15, a Christmas program in connection with the music and 
drama departments, on December 13, and a student demonstra- 
tion, for January 11, 1950. Miss Lippincott will also present 
a concert at the University on November 2. In addition to her 
duties at Hamline University, Miss Lippincott has accepted the 
directorship of the dance department of the Minneapolis YWCA 
where she is assisted by Margaret Pataky, formerly of the 
dance department of Mount Holyoke College. The YWCA 
is offering beginning and intermediate classes in modern dance 
technic and also has a studio group which recently presented 
a series of dances from last season’s repertoire at a YWCA 
open house. Miss Lippincott’s midwest tour will begin this fall 
and her eastern tour will start after January, 1950. In addition 
to solo concerts and master lessons, she will be available for 
consultation on problems of dance production in colleges and 
high schools. She will also give a limited number of lectures 
on the aesthetics of the dance. She has just finished a mono- 
graph entitled A Comparative Study of Modern Dance and 
Modern Architecture. 

Last season Ohio State University organized a dance group 
composed of four students, and two instructors, Helen Alkire, 
and Nancy Gregson, to do more advanced work than the larger 
Orchesis group. They specialized in group choreography and 
their most extensive project was the presentation of dances 
with the Ohio State University Symphonic Choir. Miss Greg- 
son ‘believes this dancing to choral accompaniment has wide 
péssibilities for high schools where there is a good chorus but 
inadéquate piano accompaniment. The dancers and choir per- 
formed for the Midwest District at Cleveland and also toured 
Ohio dancing at Troy, Hamilton, Cincinnati, and Lima as well 
as ‘at Covington, Kentucky. They are looking forward to an 
experiment with television this fall since a local station has 
evinced interest in their work. 

The American Dance Festival at Connecticut College was 
the highlight of the August educationai and professional dance 
world, attracting visitors from all over the United States as 
well as foreign countries, and rounding out the work of the 
New York University-Connecticut College School of the Dance 
with a living gallery of contemporary works in modern dance. 
The series opened on August 12 with the well-known Folksay 
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by the Dudley-Maslow-Bales trio and the New Dance Gp, 
Yerma by the Valerie Bettis company, and Lament for I gnacig 
Sanchez Mejias by the José Limon company. The follow; 
new works were presented during the 10-day festival: Judith 
(Hazel Johnson) by William Bales, Invention (Norman Lloyd) 
choreographed by Doris Humphrey and danced by the José 
Limon company, The Moor’s Pavane (Purcell) choreographed 
on the Othello theme by José Limon, Domino Furioso (Segall) 
and Images (Irwin Bazelon) by Valerie Bettis, The Village 
I Knew (Samuel Matiowsky) by Sophie Maslow, and Vagary 
(Bartok) and Out of the Cradle Endlessly Rocking (Beethoven) 
by Jane Dudley. According to Ruth Bloomer, this American 
Dance Festival is well on the way to serving modern American 
dance in the same manner that the Salzburg Festival Serves 
the music world. While the Festival is the chief attraction 
for the general public, dance students, educators, and profes. 
sional dancers, as well as musicians, composers for the dance, 
and drama students wishing training in stage movement afi 
find the comprehensive schedule of the Dance School the answer 
to their needs. 

The Service Committee on Recordings for Dance of the 
National Dance Section has just made available a List of Sp. 
lected Recordings for Teaching Dance which should be inyaly. 
able to teachers from kindergarten through college. The 51-page 
mimeographed list includes dance rhythms for children, folk 
dances, modern (contemporary) dance, social dance, square 
(American country) dance, and tap dance. Titles, composer, 
accompanist, size, cost, number of record, and name of producing 
company are given for all listings. According to the foreword, 

“The purpose of this compilation is to make available a 
selected list of recordings that may facilitate the teaching of 
folk, square, modern, social, tap, and dance rhythms for chil. 
dren. It comprises collective suggestions submitted by many 
teachers from all sections of the country. Since it represents 
an initial survey, the content is not all inclusive. The committee 
suggests that it be expanded and revised frequently in order 
that it may be continually useful.” 

Dorothy E. Koch, associate professor of health and physical 
education, Boston University College of Physical Education for 
Women, Sargent, acted as chairman of the compiling commit. 
tee which included Fannie Aronson, dance director of the Jewish 
Community Center, Detroit; Marie Hanss, assistant director 
of physical education and recreation, St. Louis public schools; 
Ralph Piper, associate professor of physical education, Univer. 
sity of Minnesota; Patricia Urner, assistant professor of 
physical education, Smith College; and Julie Wilson, teacher 
of dance, rhythms, and dramatics, Metairie Park Country Day 
School, New Orleans. Copies may be obtained from the 
AAHPER Office, 1201 16th Street, NW, Washington 6, D. € 
‘The price is fifty cents. 


Eastern District News 


By John N. Richards, Sr., Board of Education, 
Newark, New Jersey 


NEW YORK By Marie R. Schuler 


The twelfth annual conference of the New York State Asso- 
ciation will be held in Syracuse on Januaray 25-28, 1950. The 
theme of the conference will be “Working Together.” John H. 
Shaw of Syracuse University, president of the Association, is 
general chairman of the conference. The conference managef 
is Henry G. Berberich of Syracuse. Lloyd O. Appleton, of the 
U. S. Military Academy, West Point, New York, is program 
chairman. He will be assisted by the vice presidents of the 
three divisions: Morey Fields, New York University, health; 
Jeannette Saurborn, Bronxville, physical education; and 
D. Greenman, Binghamton, recreation. 

Conference arrangements will be under the direction of tht 
following chairmen: commercial exhibits, Stanley Kishmat, 
Solvay; dinner dance, Stewart Ogilvie, Mansville; educational 
exhibits, Jean Dillenbeck, Hamburg; hospitality, Ethel T. Klo 
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Baldwin; luncheons and dinners, Mildred Chacona, Syra- 


por am advertising, Alfred G. Andrews, Syracuse; and 


cuse; progr 


records and proceedings, Julius Kuhnert, Mount Vernon. Other . 


ittee chairmen will be announced at a later date. 

On Wednesday, January 25, the morning and afternoon ses- 
ions will be devoted to committee meetings and the conference 
wil be officially opened with the First General Assembly at 
3:00 p.m. Wednesday evening. This will be followed by an 
é n house for conference. and association committee members. 
"Secesiee, January 26, will be devoted to section meetings. 
Morning sessions will include meetings for nurse teachers, 
coaches, recreation directors, health teachers, research workers. 
There will be a dance workshop also. Afternoon sessions will 
include dental hygiene teachers, nurse teachers, health teaching, 
and a women’s physical education meeting. The Second General 
Session Thursday evening will be followed by an informal 
reception and square dancing. 

On Friday, January 27, meetings of the three divisions will 
be held in the morning, college reunion luncheons at noon, and 
the Third General Session in the afternoon. The Third General 
Session will be a symposium under the direction of Ellis Hi. 
Champlin, director of the Division of Health and Physical Edu- 
cation, State Education Department. Members of his staff will 
be present to answer questions and give assistance to members 
concerning problems confronting them in their various local 
situations. The highlight of the conference will be the dinner 
and dance to be held Friday evening. A program of fun has 
been planned. John Shaw will preside and State Service Awards 
will be presented. There will be no speaker but a program of 
entertainment will be planned. 

Saturday, January 28, will be devoted to physical education 
and swimming demonstrations, and post-conference and student 
section meetings. 

An extensive and interesting program has been planned, and 
we hope the attendance will be the best to date. 


let's watch 
JHE FOOT 


THE CLASS! 


Healthy feet are winning feet. 
That’s why coaches of many 
leading schools and universi- & 
ties ALWAYS specify ALTA-CO 
Powder to help prevent & 
Athlete’s Foot. 


Simple, economical. One pound e 
makes a gallon. 


Kills all different species of * 
common Athlete’s Foot fungi e 
and their tough spores. 
SPEEDY—Kills in less than 60 seconds. 
e Non-irritating to the skin. Does not damage towels. ° 


Stable in solution. Can be quickly checked by inexpen- 
sive Alta-Co Tester. 


e A tried and proved fungicide. Get the evidence — 3s 
verbatim reports by medical authorities. 


e Write today for our 36-page illustrated booklet 
“ATHLETE’S FOOT—A Public Health Problem.” 


° ALTA-CO POWDER PROVIDES ad 
TESTED SCIENTIFIC CONTROL 


Alta-Co. POWDER 


. Thec. B. DOLGE Co. Westport, Connecticut 
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Famous for 
long wear. 
Knit of two 
ply fine 
combed yarn 
in fast vat 
colors Copen, 
Royal, Scar- 
let, Green. 


Sizes 22 to 46. 
Skirtless 147 
—$19.00. 
Front Skirt 
—1497,$27.00 
RIBBED KNIT 
Oxford Skirtless 


Low price for such good quality. Sturdy weight. 


style 20 $12.00 dozen 
sizes 24 to 42 


COLORS 
Copen Royal and Scarlet Skirtless 


Ribbed knit of fine quality yarn and vat dyed. 


Special value. 


style 30 $15.00 dozen 
sizes 24 to 42 
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°‘Would you care to make 


a contribution... ? 


eenve you ever thought of writing an article for 
the Journal? Or perhaps you have submitted a 
contribution and had it turned down. Some Journal 
articles are written upon request but many are voluntary 
contributions from members of the profession who 
feel they would like to tell others of the work they have 
been doing, the solution to a particular problem they 
have worked out, or a new idea. The authors are 
always enthusiastic but in a great many cases these 
manuscripts are not recommended for publication at 
the time of submission. 

There are a number of reasons for such action by 
the Board of Associate Editors. 

1. The material may already have been covered fairly 
recently in the Journal. 

2. It may have been published elsewhere. 

3. It may not interest a large enough group. 

4. It may not advance Association policies. 

5. The facts presented may not be accurate. 

6. The.length may not be justified by the topic under 
discussion. 

These reasons have one characteristic in common, 
however, in that they are all related to content. On 
the other hand, if the content is considered suitable, 
there may be other reasons for not recommending an 
article for publication. These have to do with form. 
The material may not be well organized. Ideas may 
not be clearly and easily expressed. Sentence structure 
may be awkward. Examples may not be particularly 
appropriate. Perhaps the writer’s attitude antagonizes 
the reader. 

The matter of deciding whether or not content merits 
publication is left to the Board of Associate Editors, 
and hence we will not offer suggestions on that aspect 
of writing. We would like to present some valuable 
hints on form, however, which we believe will be of 
assistance to prospective contributors, particularly be- 
ginners. We hope you will be encouraged to try your 
wings if you haven’t already done so. If you have, 
perhaps the next article you write will surprise you. 


Suggestions to Writers* 


Within the last few years scientists have begun to 
find out what makes writing readable. Studies of Gray 
and Leary at the University of Chicago, Lorge and 
Flesch at Columbia University, Dale at Ohio State 
University, and others have set up dependable guide 


* Bernice D. Gestie. Your Job as an Educational Editor. Chicago: 
Rural Editorial Service, 1947, p. 32. 
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posts. The suggestions below are the results of recep 
scientific findings and the heritage of experience, 

Our Audience——Teachers differ little from mog 
middle-class Americans in their reading habits. 
read the usual magazines found in the home. They ate 
busy people. They must work constantly on printed 
materials and poorly written papers. So we ask yoy 
to be considerate both of their time and their eyesight 

Your Purpose-—What is your real aim? To excite 
interest? To obtain action? To cry warning? Dog 
your account do what you want it to do? Facts alom 
may not be enough. The “you should” preaching artide 
wins few converts. Ask yourself whether your many 
script will do what you want done. Try it out @ 
friends before you send it to the editor. 

Securing Attention—Does your opening paragraph 
challenge the reader’s attention? Does it arouse cum 
osity in what follows? 

Pronouns and Personal References.—Studies show 
that pronouns and references to people do more than 
any other factor to make writing readable. Try for 
an average of six in every one hundred words. 

Short Sentences —Readable sentences average twenty 
words or fewer. 

Uncomplicated Sentences —Avoid complex and come 
pound sentences. Many a reader has been lost ina 
“which” clause. 

Verbs.—We can learn from Shakespeare. He pit 
ferred active verbs. Passive verbs and complex vet 
forms make hard reading. 

Word Choice.—Scientists find that words with affixes 
and suffixes make most trouble for the reader. Expres 
yourself in one and two syllable words. Writers like 
Shakespeare, Robert Frost, and Hemingway use fe § 
words longer than one or two syllables. Use Angi 
Saxon root words. 

Picturesque Speech_—To express “patriotism” Shalt 
speare in one passage uses seventeen figures of speétl 
in fifteen lines. Readers comprehend best through pit 
tures—the picturesque word, the apt figure of speetlh 
the anecdote. 

Prepositions—Excess of prepositions does more® 
make writing hard reading than almost any other factoR 

Direct Communication—Few people like to be talked 
at. Question marks help you talk with people insteal 
of at them. To the extent that you place the burd 
of the communication process on the audience, to thi 
extent also will they praise you and your message. ® ” 
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wait 
until 

a girl 
asks 


about menstruation 


_ Usually it is far more difficult for an individual girl student 
to take the initiative than it is for the teacher to invite 
questions. This applies especially to a ‘‘delicate’”’ matter 
like menstruation. Why not open the subject with a short 
general talk and then invite questions, either in the meet- 
ing or subsequently in private? This method has worked 
well in many cases. 

The modern attitude on the subject is well reflected in 
the Tampax manual for teachers entitled “How Times Have 
Changed.”’ It is not only authoritative but decidedly inter- 
esting. ... Shows how Tampax may be worn during tub 
or shower bath. How the wearer cannot feel its presence. 
How it banishes belts, pins, etc. No odor or chafing. Very 
tiny (worn internally). Easily disposable. 

Send for this Manual and other free material. Check 
coupon below. 


Accepted for Advertising 
ee by the Journalof the Amer- 
ican Medical Association 


Good Housekeeping 


TAMPAX INCORPORATED JH-109-W 


155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

Please send the free material checked. 0 Tampax manual 
for teachers ‘“‘How Times Have Changed.” (1) Sample box 
of Tampax containing Regular, Super, Junior absorb- 
encies. 1 Booklet for students ‘“‘Coming of Age” with 
order card for additional free supply. 
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How We Do It 


A Bowler’s Score Sheet 


Orv suggested type of score sheet for bowlers, beginners 
or advanced, can be useful in giving the bowler a Pictorial 
record of his shots and of the effectiveness of different place. 
ments for different spares. A bowler can use these forms to 
review his entire game and by making comparisons with hig 
records of previous games he can notice readily any particular 
pattern he is developing that may or may not need attention, 
If examination of his score sheets reveals that a bowler cop. 


‘sistently has the same type of spare combinations Standing he 


can plan better how to correct his shots. If he is interested jg 
practicing on spares, his records will indicate the spare com. 
binations he should set up. 


he 


Xe) 


+e 
Oe 


Slegrem Diagram 2. 
7 g 9 7 9 
+ & & Qn 


/ 
Diagram 3. Diagram 4. 


The score sheet suggested is a standard sized sheet of typing 
paper upon’ which has been marked ten triangular sets of dots 
representing the pins as they are set up (Diagram No. 1). 

After the first ball has been bowled, a circle is drawn around 
the dots corresponding to the pins that remain standing (Die 
gram No. 2). . 

After the second ball has been bowled an X is marked in the 
circle corresponding to those pins knocked down by the second 
ball (Diagram No. 3). 

After a little practice with this type of score sheet helpful 
additions can be made. Small arrows can be used indicating the 
placement and the nature of each hit, vertical arrows for straight 
balls and oblique arrows for curve balls. In actual use, it takes 
no longer to mark this type of score sheet than it does to mark 
the conventional score sheet. Both types can be kept at the 
same time without confusion. 

A frame marked as shown in Diagram No. 4 means thata 
first ball missed the 1-3 pocket but struck the head pin from the 
right with the result that pins 3, 6, and 10 remained standing. 
The second ball struck in the 6-10 pocket and the No. 3 pit 
remained standing giving the bowler a score of niné for the 
frame. As the arrows indicate, both balls were curve balls. 

This score sheet can be adapted for many uses for 
beginning and advanced bowlers. 
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e for extra interest — 
e extra glamour 
@extra wear 


It’s an unbeatable combination . . . your girls and these 
interest-inspiring MOORE GYM SUITS. Bring them 


together and your classes will hum with extra life and pep! 


Moore Gym Suits are completely beautiful, designed 
to flatter young figures. But they’re also strong and sturdy 
enough to last for years. You’ll want them because of the 
lively colors and long-lasting Sanforized fabrics in which 
they're made—because of their new, perfect proportions 
—and because they’re priced to please girls and parents. 
Illustrated is our sleek shorts style for figure-conscious 
gitls (in six beautiful colors and white) combined with 


Moore’s extra-long tailored shirt. 


Introduce your girls to lovely Moore Gym Suits now 
and they’ll be grateful to you for many, many gym classes 


to come. Order now . . . we'll assure you prompt delivery. 


If you haven’t received your copy of the new color booklet, — 


“Young Girls Fancy Moore Gym Suits,” send for it now. | 


Drop a card or letter to us today requesting catalog—give Pp a 0 M P T 
us your name, school and address. D ‘3 L | Ve 4 y! 


Uf your classes are supplied by a local dealer, : 
write us giving us dealer’s name, or ask your dealer to write us Tens of thousands of these attractive Moore 


_ in 1-piece and 2- 
Gym Suits in all colors . . “ek on in produc- 


E. R. MOORE co. GYM DEPT. 40 piece styles ore awaiting your order. 


While these stocks last, deliveries are made 


932 DAKIN STREET, CHICAGO 13, ILLINOIS promptly. ORDER NOW! 
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For all those things you might 
want to learn about how to 
stay healthy, happy, comfortable 
every day of the month—read * 


“It’s So Much Easier 
When You Know.” 


{t's for young girls 
It's for older women 
It's for you 


PARENTS’ 
MAGALTLINE 


The Modess tampon 


Acceptable for advertising in the 
Journal of the American Medical Ass'n 


Personal Products Corp. 

Dept JH-10, Milltown, N. J. 

Please send me free, sample of Meds in plain 


wrapper, plus your new illustrated booklet, 
“It's So Much Easier When You Know.” 


Name 


Street 
City 


used for practicing or reviewing scoring on games 
bowled by the beginner. Comparisons of records of straight 
ball bowlers and records of bowlers using different types of 
curve balls will demonstrate advantages or disadvantages of 
each type. In any event, one look at a score sheet of this sort 
will give a bowler a better picture of his game—even days after 
the game has been bowled—than will the conventional score 
sheet immediately after the game. 


actually 


EstHer La Rowe 
Superior State College 
Superior, Wisconsin 


Did You Know That - - - 


"Naa 30th annual meeting of the Ohio Society for Cripple 
Children will be held October 16-17 at the Deshler-Wallick 
Hotel, Columbus. National and state authorities on various 
phases of physical handicaps will take part in the two-day pro- 
gram, which will also include election of officers and annual 
membership meeting. 


* * * 


Meck than 30 percent of fifth-grade school pupils are yp. 
able to read material at their grade level, and most of 
these children have visual problems. 

* * * 


CCORDING to the 1949 edition of Accident Facts, pub- 
lished by the National Safety Council, accidents far out- 
rank any of the more generally feared: childhood diseases as a 
cause of death among children 1 to 14 years old. There were 
10,731 accidental deaths in that age group in 1947, three times 
more than were claimed by pneumonia, the next most important 
cause of death. Accidents caused 42 times as many deaths as 
polio. 
* 
HE following material in health education will be distributed 
to the schools during American Education Week, November 
6-12, 1949; a playlet for primary grades entitled “Health Around 
the Clock,” a radio script entitled “Rheumatic Fever,” and two 
folders entitled Js Your School Health Program Effective? 
and Health—An Essential of Freédom. These teaching aids 
will be available for use throughout the year. 


Legal Liability 
(Continued from page 511) 


school injuries. One author writes of his perplexity in 
matters of legal liability : 


There exist two opposing views concerning the school’s re- 
sponsibility for accidents which occur in physical education 
conducted under the auspices of the school. The one maintains 
that the school is a governmental function and government is 
not liable at law. There are, on the other hand, cases on rec- 
ord where the school has been held responsible for accidents 
which, in the opinion of the court, were due to negligence. ... 
After a study of the literature and the material when presented, 
there still exists in the mind, at least of this writer, confusion as 
to the school’s legal responsibility for accidents in physical edu- 
cation activities.? 


This dilemma is typical of most school administrators 
and teachers with whom the writer has discussed the 
problem. 

Application of the knowledge of legal liability will 
do much more than help administrators and teachers to 
avoid liability. It will react in the interest of children by 


3 Frank S. Lloyd. Safety in Physical Education in Secondary Schools. 
New York: National Bureau of Casualty and Surety Underwriters, 1933, 
p., 
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stimulating precautionary measures which will aid in 
the reduction of the number of accidental injuries. Ac- 
quaintance with legal liability as related to school chil- 
dren means familiarity with hazardous conditions in 
school buildings and grounds,:and knowledge of the 
legal interpretation of the care which children are ex- 
pected to take for their own safety. 


When Is a Teacher Liable ? 


One is always liable for his “own” negligence. A 
teacher (and in the law “teacher” by and large includes 
“principal” and “superintendent” ) has special immunity 
from liability in corporal punishment and in libel, and 
perhaps in the enforcement of certain school rules.‘ 
Apart from these special immunities, however, he is in 
no different position from any other person and is 
always liable for his own negligence. Although the 
common-law rule exempts the board of education, his 
employer, from the normal liability applicable to other 
employers for the negligence of their employees, such 
immunity does not attach to the teacher, principal, or 
superintendent.® 


The rule is universal in the United States that a 
teacher, principal, superintendent, or other employee of 
a school board is liable for his or her own negligence. 
Recently, the Supreme Court of the United States has 
stated this to be the basic principle of law: The govern- 
ment does not become the conduit of its immunity in 
suits against its agents or instrumentalities merely be- 
cause they do its work. We may conclude therefore, 
that the dominant principle of law in the United States 
is that the school board is not, in the absence of a statute, 
subject to liability for injuries suffered by pupils. The 
state is immune from liability and this immunity is 
transferred to the school board. Such immunity, how- 
ever, does not attach to the teacher and therefore a 
teacher is liable for his or her own negligence. Physical 
education teachers, coaches, and school administrators 
must take appropriate steps to protect themselves 
against liability arising from pupil injuries. 


Protection of the Teacher 


In most cases of tort’ a teacher is liable for his own 
negligence. It is necessary, therefore, for a teacher 
to protect himself from being sued for failure to meas- 
ure up to the standards which are required of a reason- 
ably prudent person acting in a given situation. 

The importance of the consideration of protection for 
the teacher rests in the fact that most school boards are 
immune from liability for pupil accidents. Injuries 
occurring to a pupil under the supervision of an em- 
ployee of a school board could result in a teacher being 
held personally liable for said injury due to his negli- 
gence. 

The aforementioned factors necessitate protective 
steps for the teacher. A teacher should thoroughly 


“Harry N. Rosenfield. Liability for School Accidents. 
Harper & Bros., 1940, p. 42. 

Ibid. 

® Rosenfield, op. cit., p. 42. 


7 Bouvier’s Law Dictionary, Rawle’s Third Revision, op. cit.: “tort; a 
private or civil wrong or injury. Breach of legal duty.’ 


New York: 


understand all the pertinent aspects of school liabijj 
involving injury to pupils that arise out of the teacher’, 
own negligence. An important means of teacher protep. 
tion in cases of tort lies in an adequate knowledge of 
the subject of personal liability of teachers for damages 
occurring in school activities. 


Literature in the field of health and physical edyc. 
tion concerning legal liability in schools seems to jnqj. 
cate that teachers, coaches, and school administrator; 
can be held liable for pupil injuries occurring within 
school bounds. They may also be held liable for pupil 
injuries that are incurred during supervised school a¢. 
tivities conducted outside of school bounds. If teachers 
and school officials are to be held responsible for pupi 
injuries there will necessarily be a need for a source of 
money with which to pay a successful plaintiff. Mog 
attorneys know that teachers ordinarily are not ing 
financial position to pay damages. The statutes of most 
states do not give the school board the right to use schoo! 
money for paying plaintiffs who have received injuries, 
Where this has been done, it has been done illegally, 

A state law that gives pupils legal protection in school 
activities does not seem to be a wise method, ‘for in the 
State of Washington, where there was such a law, the 
privilege was so greatly abused that the legislature al. 
most completely withdrew the law.® 


The solution may be a statute requiring school boards 
to take out liability insurance. At present, very few 
states have such an arrangement. This insurance js 
taken out by the boards of education and then it is done 
only to protect themselves against responsibility of in- 
jury in physical education and athletics. This type of 
liability insurance does not protect the teacher or coach. 

It seems that the most adequate means of protecting 
the teacher from financial obligation or liability is to 
provide an insurance system similar to the athletic in- 
surance benefit plans now being offered by forty-three 
state high school athletic associations. Thirty state 
high school athletic associations provide and operate in- 
surance benefit plans for physical education and inter- 
school sports within their own association. Thirteen 
state high school associations offer benefit plans under- 
written by commercial insurance companies. This type 
of insurance is usually paid for by the school’s athletic 
income or a general student activity fee. It could bk 
readily sponsored by board of education monies. . 


In schools offering no financial protection for teach 
ers, the immediate solution seems to be to provide phys: 
cal education activities with a minimum of injury, 2 
maximum of safety supervision, and provision for 
proper medical care to those who are injured in athletic 
contests and physical education classes. 


The Moral Responsibility of Education 


Educators have a moral responsibility to make the 
learning process safe for pupils. In most states thi 
moral responsibility is accompanied by a legal respite 
bility todo so. The difference between the two is thafil 


8 Arthur C. Poe, “The Legal Liability for the Injury of Childres # 
the Public Schools,” Journal of Health and Physical Education, 1 
(February, 1936), p. 72. 
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the former, the educator must answer to his conscience 
and to public opinion; in the latter a court may force 
him to pay damages. : 

Fixing the moral responsibility for injuries occurring 
within the physical education program is difficult. There 
are no facts or statistics which prove wherein the re- 
sponsibility lies. Should the responsibility be placed 
with the administrator, the director of physical educa- 
tion, or the teacher? It can be assumed that there is a 
moral obligation for all three because precedent has 
established it. 


The legal responsibility is more clearly defined. State 
laws and court cases can be found that determine for the 
teacher just where his legal responsibility lies. 


The moral responsibility of taking care of the injured 
athlete has received greater recognition than that of pro- 
viding for the pupil injured in physical education classes 
or on the playground. The newspapers, looking for 
stories that appeal to the reading public, have publicized 
the injuries of an athlete during a game or practice, 
while disregarding the injuries of a youngster occurring 
on the playground and in physical education classes. 
The ensuing court cases, however, not usually success- 
ful in holding the school responsible, have also aided in 
shifting public support to the injured person. Conse- 
quently, definite steps have been taken by authorities to 
prevent this adverse publicity. 


It seems that a greater responsibility must be ac- 
cepted by some part of the school organization. Many 
authorities have made statements concerning liability 
for injuries, particularly those occurring in athletic con- 
tests and practices, which represent the attitudes of 
many individuals. 


Concerning unpaid doctor bills created by a doctor’s 
care for athletic injuries, E. E. Wilson, president of the 
Idaho High School Athletic Association, says: 

School officials receive much pointed criticism for not paying 
such bills, even though the law in Idaho prohibits the use of 
school funds for such purposes. Physicians, dentists, and hos- 
pitals are now the holders of many unpaid accounts that were 
the direct results of athletic injuries. No one holds that these 
conditions are desirable.® 

Placing sole responsibility on the parent has not 
proven to be satisfactory because, first, parents cannot 
or will not pay the bills for athletic injuries, and second, 
they believe that the school is shifting the responsibility. 
Gene B. Oppy ?® said, many years ago: “Systems of 
athletic insurance will build inestimable good will.” 
Another author says: 

It seems only fair that the departments conducting athletic 
sports should be entirely responsible for expenses in connection 
with injuries received in play if it is at all able to do so. It 
would seem that an institution is morally responsible for injuries 
incurred by students in the performance of programs sponsored 
by the institution even if legalistic attitu’es and regulations 
preclude legal responsibility.11 


In the past schools have denied any responsibility for 


®E. E. Wilson, “Insurance for the Athlete,” Idaho Journal of Educa- 
tion, October, 1935. 

10 Gene B. Oppy, ‘Athletic Insurance,” Ohio Teacher, 51 (February, 
1931), p. 212. 

11Harry Carlson, “Some Significant Aspects of Physical Education,” 
Journal of Health and Physical Education, 7:2 (February, 1936), p. 119. 
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injuries but at the same time have urged students to 
participate in athletics and physical education Activities 
This makes it necessary for the parents to provide the 
boys for the activity and at the same time accept ful] Te- 
sponsibility for all injuries. Such conditions are unfai, 
and prevent many boys from playing on an athletic 
team or safely participating in physical education, It 
is the writer’s contention that school boards should he! 
to alleviate these unjust conditions. School boards 
should hold their employees responsible for proper jp. 
spection of equipment and elimination of potential ha. | | 
ards insofar as practicable. They should insist thy § * 
building codes be revised to provide adequate safety jg 
new structures and that dangerous parts of buildings be 
remodeled to conform with modern requirements, The 
school board should insist that obsolete and dangeroys 
equipment be replaced with modern, properly guarded 
equipment, and finally, they should advocate a Policy 
whereby the school would carry accident insurance og 
the state provide funds covering those who are tempo. 
rarily or permanently injured. 


ture safety and well being of American school children 
is one of the most important issues confronting modem 
educators, especially those in the field of health and 
physical education. Physical educators must take ap. 
propriate steps to meet this challenge.* oo4 


ance toward high personal levels, and attainment of ree- 
ognized values on a graded scale, were all embodied in 
the curriculum handbook. The task of the womens§ / 


cally to accommodate the areas of modern dance, folk 
dancing, sports, and prescribed physical education per 


courses, namely, that: 


In conclusion, the author strongly feels that the fy. 


* This article was based on the author’s thesis for the master’s degree, 
which was done in the department of physical education at Ohio State 
University, 1948. 


A Grading Plan 


(Continued from page 512) 


physical education staff was to develop this plan eclecti 


taining to them. Granted permission by the authors, 
each instructor set to work to map out her own classé 
on the basis of the following points: 


General course description. 
Requirements and prerequisites. 
Costume. 

Bibliography. 

Objectives. 

. Grading plan. 


It is the sixth point which is of most interest, atl 
the material herein presented is the result of sevét 
semesters of study and revision in this field. 

Certain common factors were predetermined ford 


Au 


i. Scaling of values should be on a one-hundtel 
point basis. 


2. Conversion from numerical rating to the five-poil 
letter system used by the University in recording fina 
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In 1944 an international group of physicians In 1948, after certain diet improvements were 
surveyed nutrition in Newfoundland, was struck made, medical investigators found Newfoundland 
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From little Newfoundland—a lesson in better health! 


@ Five years ago, concerned over the signs of widespread malnutrition, the New- 
foundland government invited a group of Canadian, British and American physicians 
=| to make a nutritional survey. Other steps taken to improve the national diet 
included compulsory enrichment of all white flour. In 1948 a resurvey showed a 
sharp decrease in the symptoms of malnutrition associated with lack of the nutrients 
provided by enriched flour. There was a remarkable increase in the general health 
of both children and grown-ups. 


WHAT DOES THIS MEAN TO US? Reliable data habits are almost the only excuse for inadequate 
show that the enrichment of our flour and bread, nutrition in this land of plenty. What you teach 
begun here in 1941, provides safe margins of the your students will help establish good eating habits 
essential nutrients, thiamine, riboflavin, niacin, early ... eating habits that will mean healthier, 
and iron in the normal diet. Today, faulty eating happier Americans! 
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grades, should be automatic upon reaching designated 
levels of attainment. 

3. The plan should be posted on charts and made 
available to the student throughout the semester. 

The major problem of the instructor was to distrib- 
ute the one hundred possible points a students could 
earn to cover crucial divisions of the course, to utilize 
fair tests over these divisions, and to so weight the inte- 
gral parts that skills, knowledge, creative ability, and 
direction of the learning processes could be equally 
balanced. 

Assuming that the responsibility for learning was 
fundamentally the activity of the student in a university 
situation, the weighting of included values by the in- 
structor was the result of analytical course partition and 
synthesis. Too much emphasis on written finals must 
not over-balance floor performance. Creative abilities 
inspired in modern dance must be fostered and instruc- 
tional zeal must be nurtured instead of starved by the 
sterility of a rigid and inflexible system. Therefore 
each instructor began by gearing the point distribution 
to her technical and pedagogical speed as she dealt with 
actual student groups. 

Experimentation followed with sometimes radical re- 
apportionments of point values during the development. 
Instructors were challenged by the system as were the 
students. Problems came thick and fast and the pro- 
fessional literature of the field did not always provide 
guidance or an answer. In the rhythmic activities, for 
example, the difficulty which arose was that of breaking 
down the techniques into point values. 

As every physical educator knows, sports have been 
exposed to a far wider scope of analysis than rhythms, 
and with this handicap, instructors in the course in 
rhythms began their own attack upon the question. It 
was agreed that two principles of the dance in education 
must be maintained in the procedure, namely, that imag- 
inative and creative student abilities must be cherished 
and that the ardor of the instructor must be preserved. 
The accompanying chart-headings are examples of the 
activities and their assigned values which were recently 
utilized in the elementary rhythms and individual sports 
classes. 

Some instructors developed skill check sheets for the 
sports which they were teaching. These served the 
purpose of aiding the student in her own practice and 
guiding her learning habits into approved channels. A 
partial example of the type used accompanies the article. 

These sheets are likewise used later during the regu- 
lar testing periods and during periods set aside for re- 
testing. The latter periods began to assume a very sig- 
nificant place in the schedule and had to be treated 
accordingly. 

Since the scale values were continuously before the 
student from the first through the last week of the 
semester, individual placement was always easily as- 
certained. Opportunity for improvement was offered 
to the student at definite intervals during the re-tests, 
individual instruction, and practice periods. Class or- 
ganization was a very important factor here, and suffi- 
cient staff made it possible to limit class enrollment to 
thirty, thus permitting greater opportunity for individ- 
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GRADE CHART 

University of Illinois, Physical Education for Women 

Course: Elementary Rhythms 

Grade Scale 

90 points or more—A 

81-89 points incl.—B 

69-80 points inel.—C 

60-68 points incl.—D By a 2 

59 points or less—E I 
e 5 & 
Esse SoM 8 3 

Maximum Points: 100 5 5 5 10 10 5 5 5 10 10 19 ) 

1. Buack, JANE . C%543 9 6233 6 8 gg 


GRADE CHART 

University of Illinois, Physical Education for Women 

Course: P.E.W. 101-G 

Grade Scale Atchery—40 Paddle Tennis—35 
90 points or more—A 
81-89 points incl.—B 
69-80 points incl.—C 
60-68 points incl.—D 
59 points or less—E 


33 8 #244 
§2388 8 
Maximum Points: 100 5 0 55555 0 0 
1, Buacx, 4454239 8353585 974 
ARCHERY SKILLS CHECK SHEET 
Name: BLACK, Jans Date: Sept. 27th, 1948 
Bracing—5 points possible Scoring—5 points possible 
1 Bow handle in left hand 
0 Flat back of bow toward body 
0 End of lower bow limb against L. instep 5 
1 Heel of R. hand on top of bow 
1 Slide string with R. thumb & fingers 
3 5 
Stance—5 points possible General Check Points 
(10 points) 
PADDLE TENNIS SKILLS CHECK SHEET 
Name: BLACK, Jane Date: Nov. 22nd, 1948 
Placement of Strokes 
Service Stroke (5 points) (10 points) 
Service—5 balls 
0 Left shoulder toward net 1 ‘ 
1 Free swing 1 
1 Both feet behind base line 1 
1 Ball well placed 1 
0 High reach 1 
3 5 
Forehand stroke (5 points) Return—5 balls 


ual instruction of needy students. 

Advantages of social pressure were manifest in the 
student attitude of “Let’s help Jean with that back 
fall,” or “TI’ll toss you some balls if you want to work 
on your volley.” Cheating was minimized as individ- 
ual performance was the rated factor, and tampering 
with posted test results was recognized as futile, since 
everyone was aware that duplicate records were kept. 
Instructor and student alike respected the chart figures. 
To cover such subjective values as class attitude, locker- 
room conduct, helpfulness in setting up equipment fot 
classmates, responsibility for supplies, etc., the instruc: 
tors allotted ten points under the heading of sportsman- 
ship, and this column was considered the “instructor's 


ten points.” To some students a ten in this reckoning 


was a highly prized figure. 
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Sportsmanship 


s & Written Final 
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35 


Sportsmanship 


Final Test 
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Courses varied; some were adapted very readily to 
the grading plan because of previous research in tests 
and measurements. Others, for example, the afore- 
mentioned field of rhythms, required trial-and-error 

of experimentation, accompanied by a great deal 
of readjustment in point distribution. Twelve courses 
have been set up on this basis to date, and since every 
student enrolled in the Chicago Undergraduate Division 
takes physical education, there has been much oppor- 
tunity for studying personal reactions. Physically 
handicapped students are placed in special classes by the 
health service, but they work under the same grading 
plan although the points are scaled differently for them. 
They, too, approve because they feel that they are 
achieving satisfaction: through some form of activity 
which has been modified to meet their particular needs 
as individuals. 

All students who have been interviewed have re- 
marked on their appreciation of the fact that they knew 
what was wanted of them throughout the semester in 
each course and that they could be continuously aware 
of their own progress. Unsolicited student comments 
as they gathered about the charts and discussed their 
standings gave added support to this idea. 


pee successful use of the system by the instructor, 
planning is inherent. Planning of the long-range 
and unit-focus types are both absolutely necessary. 
Over-all point distributions must first be set up for the 
course, and then analytical studies made of the parti- 
tioned values. The latter apparently promotes better 
teaching of fundamental skills and the former guards 
against a course bogging down on one phase of work 
which the students particularly enjoy or in which the in- 
structor is a star performer. 

Another advantage to the alert instructor is that this 
form of grading affords her the opportunity of studying 
her own work, and if she desires, of comparing it with 
her fellow staff members. Since all grades for all 
classes are allotted on a one-hundred point basis, and 
conversion to letter grades is constant because of the 
standard ranges set forth in the charts (refer to upper 
left corners of chart headings; i.e., 90 points or more 
are equivalent to an “A,” 81-89 inclusive, to “B,” etc.) 
grade point averages are readily calculated. Instructors 
may easily plot distributions for classes and study those 
which are skewed for underlying causes. One instruc- 
tor, for example, had to face the problem of why her 
ten o'clock class showed such a low grade-point aver- 
age, when other classes in the same subject and under 
the same instructor were much higher. Was it floor- 
glare at that particular time? Should the badminton 
class at that hour be changed to another period in the 
schedule for better results? Many such questions arise 
for investigation as a result of comparative study of 
grade-point averages. 

The grading system herein outlined is not a panacea 
for instructional ills nor for those students who are 
wilfully lethargic. It is a manipulative tool designed 
for use by a professionally trained staff. Its purpose 
is to stimulate initiative in service classes in women’s 
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MADISON SQUARE GARDEN . . 


AMERICA’S FINEST GYM 


STAR gym finish 


Leading architects have specified it for 
years—contractors have used it on thou- 
sands of gym floors, big and small—the 
nation’s top coaches and athletic directors 
swear by it. In the floor treatment field, 
that description fits just one product — 
HILLY ARD’S Star GYM FINISH! 
STAR GYM, the first finish made espe- 
cially for gym floors, gives an amazing 
combination of resilience, toughness and 
slip-resistance. Under its protection, gym 
floors stay clean and safe longer than 
you would believe possible — with a 
minimum of attention. 
If you want the finest finish money can 
buy for your gym floor, specify Hillyard’s 
STAR Gym Finish. 

WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION, or 

CALL YOUR NEAREST “MAINTAINEER” 
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physical education and to satisfy the desire of the stu- 
dent to know what is expected in the program and the 
progress being made toward that end. The aim is to 
give the student the opportunity to perform under con- 
ditions mutually recognized by her and the instructor 
and to produce worthy achievements and personal satis- 
factions. 


Inspection of the accompanying grade-chart headings 
will indicate that the present scaling of point values is 
not beyond criticism. Furthermore, the check-sheet 
breakdown into units for analytic study of skill devel- 
opment needs experimentation. For example, in be- 
ginning modern dance, should the back fall receive a 
higher weighting of values than five points? Is this 
technique more difficult for the student than that of 
opposite arm and leg extension? In archery skills, 
should the technique of the draw and aim be allotted a 
higher point value? Study of the breakdown on the 
check sheet accompanying these archery techniques 
shows five check points for the student to work upon in 
the draw and aim. When the course was first set up the 
draw and aim were separated, but this split seemed in 
contradiction to student learning habits and they were 
combined on a five-point evaluation. Always more 
questions seem to arise, sometimes from students, some- 
times from instructors as they work with the system. 
But that is what makes for greater professional growth. 

Skill tests utilized for tennis strokes were adapted for 
paddle tennis, and the skill check sheet for that portion 
of the course seems to have been one of the most suc- 
cessful of any of those constructed and used so far. 
Better analysis of sports activities in the physical edu- 
cation field has no doubt contributed to this factor and 
therefore made the point distribution an easier task for 
the instructor. A question may arise on the part of the 
reader as to why the division of 40 and 35 points was 
made between archery and paddle tennis. The answer 
is that the plan is still in the trial-and-error stage and 
this was a starting point from which calculations could 
be made. 


ONTINUED use of this grading plan should offer 

the student better guidance in learning and a keener 
realization of her own accomplishments. From a de- 
partmental point of view, attention has already been 
directed to the possibilities of improvement through bet- 
ter staff planning of courses, of a study of the under- 
lying causes of widely deviating student groups, and 
recognition of the fact that presence of student oppor- 
tunity does not always mean full acceptance, but that 
greater opportunity provokes a greater challenge. 

The system must continue to be flexible from the 
standpoint of the instructor, and should develop as 
student needs of the women’s physical education pro- 
gram evolve. Better skill tests are essential. Improved 
selection of course material for evaluation and a more 
desirable distribution of points on the basis of this 
evaluation will be worked out. This process will take 
further experimentation and more time. In the mean- 
time, however, it is hoped that the physical education 
program will be of greater service to the students 
through the use of such a grading system. ee 
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Archery Program 


(Continued from page 520) 


5. To have the student learn reasonably well how a 
archery meet is conducted. 

We realize that we omit many worthwhile aspects ¢ 
the sport. Like most schools today we are limited } 
time and facilities. At present our outdoor area pe. 
mits safe shooting for ten archers. Our gymnasity 
is only 65 x 45 feet, but we have found that this ary, 
permits safe shooting for at least ten archers, Qy 
archery equipment consists of eleven bows, four doy 
arrows, three targets, three home-made target stank 
and a home-made back stop. 

Until this year our school provided for one coedyq. 
tional period and two regular periods each wed 
Archery was taught outdoors to the coeducational clas 
for six weeks during the fall season. Last year crowded 
conditions forced us to cancel the coeducational classy 
As a result we conducted our boys’ archery progran 
indoors during the winter season. In each of they 
situations our classes averaged about thirty studenj 
each. 


How We Go About It 


The first class meeting is devoted to a discussion ¢ 
the history and tradition of the sport. We also discus 
the care of archery tackle, safety rules, and som 
terminology. During this meeting we take the tig 
to divide our students into permanent teams consi 
ing of two or three members each. We then tryfi 
have our students learn to properly string and unstrig 
the bow. To do this we have found that a circle formed 
by the various teams serves quite adequately for demo 
stration and supervision purposes. One bow for eaj 
group enables each child to get some practice. Ty 
students are then taught how to nock their arrows a 
address the target. These and future skills are taug 
with the class members arranged as described. 

By the second meeting the students are usually rea 
to start shooting. A demonstration of the various skik 
including standing, drawing, holding and _releasiff 
is given. The groups are each given a bow and ti 
arrows. After the first archer in each group has si 
all three arrows, the arrows are retrieved and retuf 
to the second archers. While waiting their turn to § 
the students are kept busy tabulating their scores 
group score cards. 

We believe that it is very important for students 
realize some degree of success at their first shooli 
experience. For this reason we have them start shél 
ing at a regulation 48-inch target from a distance 
fifteen to twenty feet to begin. ; 

The rest of the job is similar to teaching any b¢ 
ner. With youngsters, however, a major differt™ 
arises out of the fact that they must be kept actit® 
we wish to hold their interest. That is why we useg™ 
three arrows for each archer. “We have found that 
fifth-grade archers, shooting three arrows each fromm 
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distance of twenty feet indoors, can shoot and retrieve 
their arrows in about a minute and a half. We have 
found that this comparatively short interval between 
turns keeps our students active and interested. By the 
end of the third session our students are fairly con- 
sistent in hitting the target. As they improve we 
increase the shooting distance. 

At the end of the three-week instruction period a 
written examination is given in addition to a skills test. 
These are followed by various interclass tournaments 
which are held after regular school hours. 


Teaching Suggestions 


The following suggestions may prove helpful to those 
attempting to teach archery to young people for the 
first time. 

1. It is impértant to have bows and arrows that are 


not too large or too heavy. We have found that for . 


grades four, five, and six a bow 4 feet 6 inches to 5 feet 
with a twenty- to twenty-five-pound pull is quite satis- 
factory. Arrows should be about twenty-four inches 
long. 

2 It is easier to teach archery indoors to those who 
have never had shooting experience. A great deal of 
time is saved retrieving arrows that have missed the 
target. 

3. When students are shooting for the first time it 
is wise for the teacher to take a position at a point 
where he can see all the archers. Students who are 


having difficulty can thus be discovered and given spe- 
cial attention. 

4. Safety habits can never be overemphasized in 
archery. Make certain that students are aware of the 
dangers and strictly adhere to the safety rules. Printed 
rules on the bulletin board or in the hands of students 
will prove worthwhile. 

5. If the instructor is interested in having the stu- 
dents learn archery terminology it is wise to go over 
the various terms at each meeting. If this material is 
mimeographed and given to the students it will prove 
quite helpful. 

6. It is advisable for each group to have an arrow 
crest that is distinctly different. This may necessitate 
painting over the regular crest but it is well worth the 
effort. 

7. It is not advisable to have students handle equip- 
ment away from the shooting line. Playing with bows 
and arrows while not shooting may result in an accident 
or breakage of the equipment. 

8. Group score cards may be reproduced by mime- 
ographing or some other inexpensive process. If heavy 
stock is used the card will serve much better. 

9. Much of the equipment when broken can be re- 
paired by the students. We have had members of our 
archery club make bows and arrows that proved quite 
satisfactory. This of course has to be worked out 
differently in each particular situation. 

10. Very suitable ground quivers can be made from 
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mailing tubes. Our students nail these tubes to wooden 
bases and then give them a coat of shellac. 


We are interested in having more and better archery 
_ programs for elementary school children. 


The main 


problem is concerned with getting the program started. 
This done we are certain that the imagination and 
creativeness of physical educators will insure its 


success. 


Recreation 


(Continued from page 518) 


be vigorous games and sports and dancing or it 
may be less active things: dramatics, music, 
hobbies like collecting stamps or old glass. 


. So it’s for any age and it’s any kind of activity, not 


just sports, right? 


B. Yes. You can’t say that this is recreation and that is 


> 


. But not for those who don’t enjoy it. 


not until you know how the person who is doing 
it feels about it. 


. Let’s think of a particular activity. Take garden- 


ing for instance. I know people who can’t bear 
the thought of weeding. 


. And I know some who find great comfort and satis- 


faction in putting their hands in the good brown 
earth—a thrill from making things grow. It’s 
recreation for those who do it for the love of it 
because it’s challenging and satisfying. 

It may be 
good exercise or a means of giving their families 
fresh vegetables, but it is not recreation for them. 


Well, to go back to your conundrum, you asked, 
“What is it that everyone needs, that has to be 
enjoyed, or it doesn’t exist, and yet varies with 
who you are and where you live? 


. Yes, recreation is for everybody—but the kind of 


activity which you choose to do will be different 
from what I do, for instance. We both like to 
play tennis, but I like photography and you like 
to paint. So it can be any activity, then, quiet 
or active, in a group or alone which the person, 
young or old, gets satisfaction from doing. 


. Yes, it’s not where it’s done or what, but how the 


individual feels toward what he is doing when he 
is doing it. It’s an attitude of mind really. 


. Couldn’t this same satisfaction be found in one’s 


daily occupation? 

It is what we hope for, but there are many who do 
not find it. They need recreation most. But we 
all need to mix play and work in order to have a 
change from the anxiety and responsibility of 
our jobs. Then we go back to our work with 
more zest. And, in leisure time, we are free to 
choose something in which we have ability and 
can do without strain. This is for fun and 
should be free from fear of not being a success. 


. We are also free to stop when we are tired. 


That’s true. Do you know G. Ott Romney’s book 


. Let’s go back to that conundrum again. 


. That’s it. 


. Yes, I do. 


called, Off-the-Job Living? That gives the mo4. 
ern concept of recreation. 


. Yes I do, and I think the title is very good, j 


conveys the idea that recreation is what you choos. 
to do in your free time. 


. Machinery has given us shorter working hours, We 


have more leisure than the early settlers but with 
it, more hurry, competition, strain and noise, and 
conflicting ideas and tension. 


. We don’t have enough physical activity in our work 


And we have too little opportunity for creative 
work. 


. And that is why it is important to have challenging 


things to do in our free time which fill this need, 
isn’t it? 


. Certainly. In our “off-the-job” time we have the 


opportunity to express oureslves in sports, dance, 
and various forms of creative effort. 


. So one person: plays in an orchestra, another plays 


softball ; one experiments with television, another 
joins a debating society. 


. Give me tennis, bridge, and photography. Photog. 


raphy I can do alone. Tennis and bridge are fun 
to do with people. I'll play tennis for activity, 
and if I’m tired from mental exertion or emo. 
tional strain, it puts me on my feet. 


. There is nothing like physical activity which we en- 


joy to break tensiori. It unties the knots. 


. Yes. It often works when sleep won't. 


W hat is it 
that everyone needs, that has to be enjoyed or it 
doesn’t exist and yet varies with who you are and 
where you live? It is because of this hunger for 
activity and creative expression that it is needed, 
isn’t it? 


. That’s right—to balance our work. We need to 


throw ourselves into things which we can do 
without anxiety and the more we can laugh, the 
better. There’s a good article about this ina 
recent issue of Reader’s Digest. Have you read it? 


. Do you mean the one condensed from the recrea- 


tion magazine? 

It’s by Howard Whitman called “Play 
as You Go.” He believes in working hard but 
saving some time for play, because it is needed 
for emotional health. 


. But many adults haven’t yet learned how to play, 


or they are shy about starting something new. 


. That goes back often to what they did as children, 


‘I think. Anyone enjoys what he can do well. 


. A man may like to build a boat or house because 4 


a boy he learned to use tools. Probably his father 
or teacher loved to use his hands and build new 
things. 


. We both have taught children on playgrounds, Dont 


you remember how the youngsters loved to leat 
new skills and to feel they were acquiring contfd 
of their bodies ? 


And they will practice something ove 
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and over again and enjoy every minute of it. 

A. That is because they want to do things as well or 
better than the next fellow. 

p. Yes. And from our adult point of view, it is im- 
portant to the child’s whole development. 

A. This means that little children require many hours 
of physical activity each day. 

B. But as they grow older, this factor assumes less im- 
portance. 

A. Iagree. But it’s still important. 

B. And it’s not just the child’s body which is growing, 
but his powers of thinking and feeling as well. 
He learns to make decisions, to abide by rules, and 
to think of the other fellow: 

A. He does if he has guidance along these lines. All 
youngsters want adventure and recognition. A 
wise play leader can help them to get the right 
kind. 

B. Yes, I’ve seen it happen often. A shy youngster is 
encouraged over the hard spots and a bossy one 
put in his place a bit. But they all must be 
taught to expect some failure. It’s important to 
their peace of mind as adults. 


A. Well, every child has practice in this in his games 
because there is always a loser as well as a win- 
ner. And it’s up to the play leader to help them 
to learn to be good winners and good losers. 


DF wD Pw 


Older boys and girls love competition and it is 
good for them, if it is controlled. 


. What do you mean? 
. I mean that it must.be supervised so the results will 


be beneficial. 


. Oh, I see—lots of informal competition so that a 


great many children can have fun. 


. That’s it. A game for every boy and girl—not high 


powered competition for star athletes only. 


. Do you think there can be too much emphasis on 


highly organized competition ? 


. Yes, I do. If there is great pressure about winning 


championships, there is apt to be too much strain 
and excitement for young adolescents whose phy- 
siques and emotions are not ready for it. It can 
even cease to be play, too. 


. But you believe in competition, don’t you? 
. Oh, yes. It helps to build courage, endurance, and 


team spirit. And there is a grand chance to learn 
the need for cooperation. 


. And the joy that comes from working together as 


a group. Two things that young people want 
most are activity and doing things together. 


. That’s where the clubs come in: hobby clubs in 


schools, 4-H clubs, church groups, Scouts, and 


B. The gang is an informal club, too. It can be good or 


A. 


bad. 
You might almost say the family is a club, also. 


SQUARE DANCE INSTRUCTION 


RECORDS ON PURE SHATTERPROOF VINYLITE 


Here is the recorded Square Dance Series you have long been looking for! Developed by a teacher for 
teaching. Recorded with a superb clarity of diction and a brilliance and volume that will astonish you 
... these recordings can be used for class room instruction as well as for regular dances. Pressed on 
PURE VINYLITE, they are shatterproof and free of surface noise. They create the illusion of caller and 
orchestra being right in the room with you. And, in addition, every record envelope is complete with 
printed calls and explanation of each dance that all can understand. You'll want the whole set—but you 
may purchase the records singly if you prefer. Here are the dances: 

No. 100A THE ROUTE 


No. 97A DOWN THE CENTER AND DIVIDE THE RING 
B LITTLE YALLER GAL : 


No. 98A GENTS WALK AROUND THE OUTSIDE 
B RIGHT AND LEFT WITH THE COUPLE YOU MEET 


No. 99A JINGLE BELLS 
B SEPARATE AROUND THE OUTSIDE RING 


B SASH-SHAY HALF WAY AROUND 


No. 101A THE TEXAS STAR 


B VIRGINIA REEL 


ORDER YOUR RECORDS TODAY... 
EACH IS COMPLETE WITH CALLS 


PRICED AT $1.05 EACH OR $5.25 FOR THE SET OF FIVE. IF REMITTANCE ACCOMPANIES YOUR ORDER WE PAY SHIPPING CHARGES. 


SCHOTTISCHES * POLKAS * HAMBOS 


Pressed on shatterproof vinylite, Linden recordings of schot- 
tisches, polkas and hambos are recorded under supervision 
of American dance instructors and are cut at the folk dance 


LINDEN RECORD CORP. 
2417 Second Ave. 
Seattle, Washington 


Please send me the records checked be- 
low. Enclosed is my remittance in the 


tempos popular in this country. Generally, such dance records ' Amount of $00. Please send my records C.O.D.......... 
are recorded at the dance tempos of the countries in which J 
can market. For the best in folk dance records buy "Linden {f 
*Bob Hager is Director of Physical Education for the Public City 
Schools of Tacoma, Washington. CHECK RECORDS DESIRED 97() 1007 101 
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B. Children who grow up in families that do things 
together: laugh, talk, play baseball, swim, they’re 
the lucky ones. 

‘A. Yes, they go picnicking, read, fish, and garden to- 
gether. Parents who have acquired interests and 
skills to share with their children are wise. 

B. I’ve been reading George Lawton’s New Goals for 
Old Age. It certainly behooves us to keep our 
childhood love of doing things and to acquire in- 
terests in music, arts, literature, and some of the 
sports that can be continued later on. 

A. After forty! 

B. Yes, archery, croquet, horseshoes, ping-pong, swim- 
ming, camping, and lots more. 

A. Recreation for everybody—all their lives. It adds 
up to this: Recreation is the activity we choose to 
do in our “off-the-job” time. It’s what we want to 

Se. do because it is challenging and satisfying. It 

isan | makes life richer. It is a basic need. dill 


A Directive from History 
(Continued from page 514) 


contained a spear, a dumb-bell, an Indian club, or a boxing glove 
is a matter of little significance, except that a muscle develop- 
pees ment is quicker where it has resistance to overcome. What is 
ot true of the deltoid is true of every muscle in the body. There 
? are a thousand ways and means of developing them, as exem- 
plified by different races and peoples the world over, but when 

we come down to ultimate movements, we know that they are 


ih a limited by flexion, extension, adduction, rotation, etc., and that 
hae these are common to all classes, and to all systems of physical 
training. 


Where, then, is the essential difference? 
lst. In the selection of movements and exercises for the de- 
velopment of the flexors, extensors, abductors, etc. 
2nd. In the manner in which these various exercises are to 
be executed. 
Ae ae 3rd. In the order in which they are to be given. 
was 4th. In the time to be devoted to each. 

5th. In the conditions and circumstances which accompany the 
exercises. 

In the selection of movements and exercises, the choice lies 
mainly between those without apparatus, such as free move- 
ments, calisthenics, dancing steps, walking, running, jumping, 

tumbling, swimming, etc., and exercises with light portable 
apparatus, such as dumb-bells, wands, hand rings, balls, bats, 
hoops, Indian clubs, fencing foils, swords, single sticks, vaulting 
poles, etc. Then there are exercises with what may be termed 


fixed apparatus, as pulley weights, bars, horses, swings, Opes, 


ladders, etc. 


All systems of physical training have something jn theie 
curriculum which corresponds to free exercise, exercises with 
portable apparatus, and exercises with fixed or heavy apparatys 
The reason for this general division of the subject is based y 
me fundamental conditions underlying the development of the 

y. 

One of the principal forces with which mankind is always 
contending is gravity. We are battling with this force from 
morning until night, yielding to it partially as opportunity of. 
fers, to assume a sitting position, and finally yielding to it com, 
pletely, as we do each night, when we sink to rest in a hog). 
zontal position. 

But this force not only acts upon the body as a whole through. 
out the day, but upon each individual part of the body. Thy 
the head tends to drop forward, the shoulders to round oye 
and droop downward, the back to curve, the chest to becom 
flattened and compressed, the knees to bend, the arch of th 
foot to break down, etc. This is nature’s attempt to seek ay 
equilibrium, and this giving way to gravity is the first ej. 
dence of approaching senility, disease, and death. The only way 
that this downward tendency can be overcome is by the constant 
exertion of muscular force. Thus, if it were not for the efforts 
of the muscles at the back of the neck, the head would drop for. 
ward onto the chest; if it were not for those running up th 
spine, and on the back of the legs, the body would drop forwarj 
on the pelvis. The relative amount of force expended by theg 
muscles is largely dependent upon the weight of the head, trunk 
and limbs, and upon one’s habitual attitude. If any part of th 
body is thrown out of equilibrium, it severely taxes certaip 
groups of muscles, and calls for an unusual expenditure ¢ 
force. Hence one of the most important objects that the in. 
structor in physical training has to accomplish, is to give his 
pupils a proper balance or poise. This implies the training anf 
strengthening of muscles from the sole of the feet to the crow 
of the head. The best means of attaining this object is by fre 
exercises, calisthenics, Swedish free movements, dancing or 
balancing steps, etc. 

But man has not been able to maintain a footing in the world 
simply by keeping his poise and standing erect. He has bem 
obliged to wield his weapons of defense, use his tools and im 
plements of labor, and bear his burdens, with his hands, arms 
or shoulders, while maintaining his poise and walking about 
his feet. This necessity of our nature gives rise to the secon 
grand division of physical exercises, as represented in the uw 
of the portable apparatus, such as dumb-bells, Indian clubs, 
wands, fencing sticks, etc. : 

But if the superincumbent weight of the body alone tends tt 
make it yield to gravity, this is more likely to be the case wher 
the body has an additional weight to handle. This is especially 
observed in the peculiar formation of persons who have bet 
accustomed to carry burdens, however light, for any length 


he 
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time. The tendency is to droop the shoulders, compress the 
chest, crook the spine, etc. 

It is of the greatest importance, therefore, to have a set of 
exercises that tend to open up the chest by increasing all its 
diameters. This is admirably done by the use of the parallel 
bars, hanging rings, stall bars, ladders, booms, and other pieces 
of heavy or fixed apparatus. The pulley weights and developing 
appliances afford an excellent means of acting upon the body 
in any direction, and in this respect they surpass all other 
apparatus. 

The manner in which free movements and exercises with and 
on the apparatus are performed, is a matter of considerable im- 
portance. If groups of exercises are selected simply because 
they are easy, Or because they look pretty, or are short, safe, 
and pleasing, or afford an endless variety, the chances are that 
a great deal of work will be done that is aimless and ineffective. 
If, on the other hand, the exercises are selected with a view to 
their physiological effect, and all of the groups are made up 
with the intention of accomplishing some important purpose, 
much better results will follow in a much shorter time. 


This seems to me to be. the radical difference between the 
French and Swedish schools. I do not think, however, that it 
is always necessary or advisable to keep the physiological aim 
of the exercise constantly before the pupil. Groups of exercises 
may be arranged which are both pleasing and interesting, and 
none the less effective from a physiological point of view. It 
seems to me that the combination of these two extremes, which 
is effected by the Germans, has much to recommend it. 

The aims in view and the conditions and circumstances under 
which the exercises are carried out, in my opinion, mark the 
greatest difference in the several systems. In this respect fashion 
often holds sway, and we are all made to feel the influence of 


(Please credit the Journal when writing advertisers) 


fads in physical training, as well as in other branches of educa- 
tion. 

If society demands that woman shall be up in graceful at- 
tudinizing, or that her belles shall have backs as straight as 
boards, and a carriage equally stiff to accompany them, there 
will be plenty of teachers who will make these specialties their 
stock in trade, and endeavor to give their patrons what they want 
and are willing to pay for. The absurdity to which these so- 
ciety gymnastics can be carried may easily be imagined when 
such common-place performances as how to breathe, and how 
to sigh, or how to sit, and how to rise make up the curriculum 
of many so-called teachers of physical culture. 

Others aim to give grace, suppleness, health, strength, en- 
durance, erectness of figure, obedience to commands, etc. This 
leads me to say here, as I have often said elsewhere, that’ in 
all exercises the qualities at first demanded are the qualities at 
length acquired. If you wish to give grace, you must give grace- 
ful exercises; if skill and dexterity, those that require these 
qualities ; if coolness, courage, and presence of mind, exercises 
that bring these faculties into play. So in regard to quickness, 
strength, precision of movement, power of coordinating mus- 
cular sense, the art of balancing, and a great many other physico- 
mental qualities. All may be acquired to a considerable extent 
by the practice of appropriate exercises. 

Now, whether the great variety of exercises necessary to give 
this broad training is essential to the curriculum of an ordinary 
school or college, is a matter of judgment and perhaps a matter 


_ of taste, depending largely upon what one’s views are as to 


the meaning of the term “physical education.” 

Certainly few will deny that those who are preparing to 
teach physical exercises should be as thoroughly grounded as 
possible in a wide range of subjects. Our normal schools of 
physical training should be as liberal in this respect as normal 
schools for other branches of training. 
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Years ago, when I thought I had a system, I was only teach- 
ing mechanical drills, and I had yet to learn that the thing for 
an instructor to acquire was the art of developing power, and 
of increasing human faculty. This cannot be accomplished by 
simply teaching set drills or by elaborating stereotyped day’s 
orders. The first lesson in the art of power is to learn to get 
all of one’s muscles under complete control of the will, then to 
acquire mastery over oneself in a new element, under new 
conditions, or on a new piece of apparatus. Learning to swim, 
skate, sail a boat, box, row, wrestle, ride a horse or a bicycle, 
climb a rope, circle a bar, swing on the rings, jump over an 
obstacle, and a hundred more things familiar to you all, are 
processes in physical education. 

But in my own opinion, the fundamental basis of every system 
of physical training should be a knowledge of the condition of 
the individual, which can only be acquired through systematic 
measurements and careful observations of persons of different 
races, ages, sexes, and circumstances in life. 

In order to meet the responsibilities growing out of the knowl- 
edge, the teacher must be able to analyze every kind of exercise, 
to know what muscles and faculties it develops, to know its 
dangers and its weak points, where it should be supplemented 
by other exercises, and where it is complete in itself. In a 
word, the teacher should know enough about all exercises to use 
them for what they are worth without fear or prejudice. 

It is in just this respect that it seems to me we can all be 
mutually helpful to each other. 


Today, in 1949, we are a confused profession, even 
as our forbears were confused in 1893. Old trees die 
and new trees grow, but the forest remains the same. 
The trees are so many, so green, and so varied that we 
contemplate each one in turn and lose sight of the forest 
as a total entity. We suffer from an embarrassment 
of riches of objectives, outcomes, programs, and activi- 
ties, each worth while in its own right. We cannot do 
justice to all of them, and in attempting to do so we 
spread ourselves so thin that we accomplish nothing. 

. Our problem is to make a decision among many 
services, all of them valuable. The basis for that de- 
cision was simple and obvious to Dr. Sargent in 1893. 


It still holds good in 1949, First choose the result you 


wish to accomplish, then choose the activities, the tech- 
niques, the materials, and the methods which will best 
accomplish that result. We need to bend our profes- 
sional energies to clarifying our ultimate goal, our rea- 
son for existence in the pattern of total education. When 


_we have clearly defined our fundamental and ultimate 


objectives, then our decisions concerning the relative 
merits of the many specifics which confuse us will be 
made with ease and assurance. aM 


Good Posture 


(Continued from page 513) 


and by exercise of their antagonists. Progress toward 
normal muscle length was demonstrated by ability to 
align the skeletal parts more correctly, by increased 
motion in the joints, and by gradually decreased pain. 
A person’ with less» muscte: tone: would have~yielded to 


correction more quickly. Strong muscles need much: 


persuasion to return to normal length after shortening. 
This is not an argument for being flabby. It is a warning 


that the athlete or manual laborer is not protected from 
postural problems by his superb muscular development 
The term “muscle-bound” as used in reference ty 
athletes is much more accurate than I once realized, 


i bans moral of the story is quite clear. Had this mp | 

known in advance what he knows now, he could 
have avoided the pain, economic loss, and disruption 
of family life he has undergone. 

Maintaining a good postural alignment habitually 
(even at work when possible) and doing a few minute 
of stretching a day could have been his ounce of pr. 
vention, 

The trouble is that he did not know what was hap. 
pening, nor what to do about it. He is only one g 
thousands. Scarcely a patient comes into the clinic wh 
would not profit by postural correction. Many of them 
need it urgently. Yet hardly one of them suspects tha 
his posture is of more than esthetic importance to him, 

Therefore, it is the first responsibility of those of 
who are interested in this problem to make peopk 
realize that posture is important. Our second respon. 
sibility is to help them maintain or restore good posture. 
We hope that in the future most of our work can 
preventive, but since much of it now must be remedid, 
the following is suggested as a sort of working plan for 
postural correction. 

The objective is to give the subject the ability tp 
maintain a correct alignment continuously with relax. 
tion and ease. Seldom can the objective be attained 
immediately. Some of the muscles are too short tp 
allow the bones to assume their correct places. Other 
muscles are too weak to hold them if they could bk 
brought into position. 

Before corrective measures can be started, the exat 
nature and degree of both skeletal misalignment ani 
muscular imbalance must be determined and recorded. 
This involves a test of skeletal alignment, a test for 
normal flexibility and extensibility, and a must 
strength test. The physical education instructor ocw 
sionally finds postural problems severe enough to 
quire medical attention through this process. 

The shortened muscles must be stretched. The powe 
for this operation may be supplied by gravity, by th 
pull of the opposing muscles, infrequently by the @ 
structor, or by any combination of the three. On 
physiological basis, the pull of the opposing musclesi 
the preferred method. Any mechanical stretching dott 
by the instructor should be cautiously considered atl 
well justified. 

The muscles which need stretching are frequenll 
the back extensors of the lumber region, the pectortk 
and other internal rotators of the arm, the upp 
trapezii and associated neck extensors, the hip flexot 
the tensor fasciae latae, the gastrocnemii, and, unét 
some conditions, the hamstrings. : 

Exercise of the short muscles should not be given# 
part of the corrective program unless the muscle t@ 
shows them to be below normal in strength. Sint 
they have been allowed to shorten, they are almost ¢f 
tain to be stronger than their opponents. Exert# 
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merely increases the imbalance and aggravates the 
situation. 

The weak muscles became weak from overwork. 
Therefore, to add to their work-load by giving them 
exercises without first relieving some of their postural 
strain increases their weakness instead of thejr strength. 

The primary problem, then, is to relieve the strain. 
Frequent rest periods help if they can be fitted into the 
subject’s daily routine, but this is frequently impossible. 
Much can be accomplished by teaching him how to align 
his body as correctly as he can. Unless the weakness 
is very pronounced this usually gives a reasonably good 
correction. It will be a period of considerable time 
before this correction is habitual. The subject is coached 
to return to good position as often as he can remember 
to do so. 

Among the muscles most likely to be weakened by 
postural strain are the neck flexors, the back extensors 
of the thoracic region, the middle and lower trapezii, 
the gluteus medii, the posterior tibials, and the lum- 
bricales. The hamstrings and toe flexors and extensors 
may also be affected. 


pwr muscles have so much work to do posturally 
that it is inadvisable to try to strengthen them by 
corrective exercises. If their weakness is postural in 
origin, they will build themselves up to normal strength 
without help once the strain is removed. The gluteus 
medius is an example of this group in its function as 
the main lateral stabilizer of the hip. 

Unilateral gluteus medius weakness usually accom- 
panies a lateral tilt of the pelvis. Because the two are 
associated so frequently, it is believed that weakness of 
this muscle (especially its posterior fibers) is respon- 
sible for the riding up of the pelvis on the weak side. 
Almost inevitably a scoliosis accompanies the pelvic tilt. 
It begins as a “C” curve concave to the side of medius 
weakness. If it is detected soon enough, a good correc- 
tion can be obtained merely by leveling the pelvis with 
a small temporary lift under the heel on the low side. 
(This is almost always the left heel in right-handed 
people.) In this way the postural strain is removed 
from the weak muscle, and it is given a chance to 
rebuild its strength. 

There are other posturally important muscles which, 
if found weak, can usually be given exercise within the 
limits of their tolerance after the strain has been 
removed. These include the middle and lower trapezii, 
the abdominals, the tibialis posterior, and the lumbri- 
cales. However, if muscle strength is under 60 percent, 
it is likely that these muscles will have to be given 
some mechanical assistance until exercise has restored 
their ability to take over their functions unaided. 

For the trapezius a shoulder brace provides the 
needed assistance, for the abdominals, a suitable corset, 
for the posterior tibials, a longitudinal arch support or 
an inner border wedge on the. heel. of the. shoe, and 
for the lumbricales, a metatarsal support. In each case 
the support should be considered temporary, and should 
fitted to do exactly what is needed. 

Tibialis posterior and lumbricales weakness is usually 
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accompanied by rather generalized weakness of the 
muscles which assist in supporting the bony structure 
of the foot. If a dropping of the longitudinal arch 
is accompanied by internal rotation of the femur, an 
inner border wedge is indicated. If the femur is not 
rotated, an arch support is preferred. 

It should be noted that though toe flexor and extensor 
ee weakness may accompany a low transverse arch of 
‘ the foot, the exercise should be given to the lumbricales, 
Si Lumbricales strength is needed to maintain the correct 
od position of the metatarsal-phalangeal joints. If lum- 
bricales weakness is present, increasing the strength of 
toe flexors and extensors increases hyperextension at 
these joints, and usually results in a hammer-toe posi- 
tion. 

As corrective measures cause the muscle length and 
strength to approach the proper balance, the subject 
will find it increasingly easy to maintain an habitually 
good alignment. He should consciously practice good 
alignment until it becomes second nature to maintain 
it at all times. 


HE choice of exercises is a matter of fundamental 

importance in a posture program. We have seen 
that some muscles need stretching, some need exercise, 
and some need neither. The specific need of each 
muscle group must be met exactly. To stretch muscles 
that need exercise and exercise muscles that need 
stretching is disastrous. 

It is precisely for this reason that sports activities 
do not promote .good posture. Almost without excep- 
tion the motions used in sports give the most exercise 
3 ae to the muscles which are probably overdeveloped al- 
a ready, if compared with their antagonists. If any 
postural deviation exists before a person begins to 
engage in sports, the exercise he gets will tend to in- 
crease his muscular imbalance and make eventual correc- 


tion more difficult. If no postural deviation exists — 


before he engages in sports, it may take a little exercise 
for the muscles less frequently used in sports move- 
ments to preserve the existing muscular balance. Fur- 
thermore, many exercises which have enjoyed a good 
reputation for years, and which are used constantly in 
corrective and conditioning programs, can be shown to 
be of dubious worth or definitely harmful.. 


In the latter category may be placed double leg-raising 
in any of its numerous forms, especially when used ag 
an abdominal exercise. We who feel that double leo. 
raising should never be used as an abdominal exercise 
reason much as follows: The abdominal muscles, hay. 
ing no attachments on the femur, cannot raise the legs 
If they can perform their function of stabilizing the 
pelvis while the hip flexors raise the legs, they are 
normal in strength and do not need the exercise, 

If they cannot stabilize the pelvis they are subjected 
to a stretch-strain which is likely to weaken them 
further. At the same time, the lordosis which results 
increases back strain, and frequently induces or jp. 


creases back pain, 


Exercises in which the abdominals are the prime 
movers build strength more effectively and safely, 
These include exercises based upon pelvic rolls for the 
“lower” abdominal muscles, and flexion of the thorax 
on the pelvis from a supine position for the “upper” 


abdominals. 


The hip flexors probably do not need the exercise 
because they belong to the group of muscles which are 


usually normal in strength. 


It should be noted, too, that trunk raising to a sitting 
position must always be completed by the hip flexors, 
and may be accomplished entirely by hip flexor action 
if abdominal weakness is severe. It becomes primarily 
a hip-flexor exercise if done with the legs held down 


and knees straight. 


Among the familiar exercises which should be used . 


sparingly or never are the following: 


Push-ups.—Attempting push-ups will cause further 
weakness in a serratus anterior of less. than normal 
strength. Even a normal serratus may be overstrained 
if a person attempts repeatedly to do push-ups in large 


numbers and to the point of exhaustion. 


(The latter 


situation occurred fairly frequently in military condi- 
tioning programs during the war.) In addition, push- 
ups very often subject the abdominal muscles to undue 


stretch-strain. 


Squat-vault——This exercise is objectionable because 
it also imposes strain upon the serratus anterior and 


the abdominal muscles in many cases. 


The bicycle-—The position of the head and shoulders 
in this exercise causes a severe stretch of the upper 
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thoracic back muscles. These are frequently over- 
stretched already. Even if they are not, there is nothing 
accomplished by this exercise that cannot be obtained 
in some other way with less danger of harmful effects. 

Hyperextension exercises of the back.—If back- 
muscle weakness is shown by the muscle test, these are 
indicated. However, in the great majority of cases 
the back muscle test is normal, and the lumbar and cer- 
vical areas are likely to be unduly shortened. On the 
other hand, their opponents, the neck flexors and 
abdominal muscles, are almost always weak. To exer- 
cise the back muscles is to increase the imbalance. 

Exercise of the back extensors in the thoracic area 
may seem to be indicated. Actually, the back muscles, 
having continual postural work to do, will often 
strengthen themselves if the postural strain which 
weakened them is removed. If additional exercise is 
required, there are other exercises which obtain a better 
isolation of thoracic back-extensor action than hyper- 
extension exercises do. 

Deep-knee bends.—Used cautiously, these are accept- 
able. It has been found, though, that too many repeti- 
tions of the exercise cause stretch weakness of the 
posturally important soleus muscles. 

The list is by no means complete, but it does em- 
phasize the danger of assuming that an exercise is good 
just because it is familiar. 

It is usually most satisfactory to avoid the calisthen- 
ics-type of exercise entirely. The best results are 
obtained by using what we call re-educational exercises. 
These isolate, as much as it is possible to do so, the 
action of the muscle to be strengthened. 


O some who are unfamiliar with muscle testing, 

this program for posture correction may sound a 
little formidable. Actually, muscle testing is so closely 
related to muscle function that anyone who knows the 
latter can quickly learn the former. No equipment is 
required except a table, a subject, and an examiner. 
Even the table is more a convenience than a necessity. 
Many a muscle test has been done on the floor when 
nothing better was available. 

It is difficult to see how anyone can do adequate 
posture work unless he is thoroughly familiar with the 
function of the muscles. This includes the postural 
function as well as the function most commonly de- 
scribed in the anatomy books. The soleus, for example, 
is usually thought of as a plantar-flexor of the ankle. 
Its postural function is to maintain the proper angle 
between the foot and the leg. The usual postural result 
of its weakness is an anterior displacement of the body 
weight. The postural function of the gluteus medius 
was discussed above. 

Checking of skeletal alignment is probably very fa- 
miliar to all physical educators as a part of posture 
work. It requires only an ability to recognize correct 
alignment and any deviation from it. As one correlates 
muscle testing with posture checks, one will find that 
there is always some muscular imbalance associated with 
skeletal deviations. The muscle imbalance is sometimes 
a Cause, sometimes an effect, sometimes each in turn 
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as the condition progresses. With experience in testing 
it is possible to recognize the more familiar patterns of 
cause and effect. They help to increase the reliability 
of the testing. 

For example, were one to find a lateral pelvic tilt 
with the high side on the left, and a weak posterior 
gluteus medius on the right, one would recheck both 
the skeletal position and the muscle strength because 
the findings do not fit the common pattern. If the 
original findings were found correct, one would then 
have to search for other muscle weakness or skeletal 
deviations which could explain the shift from the usual 
pattern. 

Tests for flexibility and extensibility are easily done, 
and contribute valuable information to complete the 
total picture. In evaluating tests for flexibility as well 
as muscle strength, it is important to remember that 
the age of an individual has some bearing upon what 
he can be expected to do. It is easy to forget this if 
most of one’s work has been with people in about the 
same age group. 


Summary 


In conclusion let us summarize the essence of the 
foregoing discussion : 

1. Use careful testing as a basis for all corrective 
work. 

2. Relieve as much postural strain as possible, im- 
mediately. 

3. Do not exercise the stronger of unbalanced 
antagonistic muscles. 

4. Do not over-fatigue muscles which are under 
strain. 

5. Be sure your exercises are specifically suited to 
your purpose. 

6. Avoid exercises which harm one part of the body 
to help another. 
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7. Be sure to take the age of the individual into 
consideration. 

8. Remember that the object of your corrective megs. 
ures is to enable the subject to use his body in good 
alignment. 

9. Remember that it is just as important to know 
what not to do as it is to know what to do. 

There is one point which has not, been emphasized 
so far which is very important. Even though certaiy 
patterns of postural deviation do exist, the variations 
in postural problems are infinite. Each person must 
considered on a purely individual basis. There are no 
rules which always apply. There are only guiding prip. 
ciples. It is its unpredictability that makes posture work 
so fascinating. It will always hold a challenge. # ¢ 4 
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“must.’”’ Great training opportunities for teachers exist 
in summer internships available in the institutions and 
agencies just mentioned as temporary staff assistants 
in one of the various departments such as occupational 
or recreational therapy, and as playground leaders, 

Who should participate in the in-service training 
program? All who come in contact with children and 
youth. We must recognize that anyone who influences 
a young person’s behavior is a teacher. Also, the 
contact may be of short duration but the influence fnay 
be great. Truant officers in particular need more than 
the philosophy of the policeman of yesterday about 
their jobs. 

How far should counseling be carried by teachers? 
When . should special consultants be called in ona 
case? Special professional help should be called in 
when study of a case and efforts to help the student in- 
dicate the possibility of a deeply rooted malfunctioning. 
Pathological cases should be referred to the specialist 
best fitted for such service. There is some feeling that 
school staffs give up too quickly on behavior and per- 
sonality problems. We cannot call ourselves teachers 
if we ever close our doors to a student with problems 
All students misbehave in one way or another as they 
grow up. These are the real learning situations, if 
proper adult guidance is available. 
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If we have to choose between the value of subject 
matter to the student as against the value of proper 
social and mental adjustment, there would be little 
hesitation in choosing the ability to live on good terms 
with our fellow-man. Our values have become con- 
fused in education as they have in other areas. We can 
live and learn as well as learn to live. 

The problems of students are not opportunities for 
discipline and punishment as much as they are for 
guidance and treatment. With such a point of view 
in our work with children and youth, we cannot help 
but be more successful in preparing them for a greater 
and more peaceful tomorrow. ¢ 
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and developed interests of the sexes. That segregated 
physical activity is desirable, practical, and even ben- 
eficial is not to be denied. Neither can it be denied that 
corecreational activities have a definite place in the 
physical education program. 

In the consideration of the value of any educational 
subject matter or method, it is necessary to evaluate it in 
terms of achievement of the general aim of education. 
Stated simply, it may be said that the aim of education 
is the attempt to develop the physical, mental, and emo- 
tional capacities of each individual to the greatest pos- 
sible degree. The purpose behind the aim is, of course, 
the development of informed, well adjusted individuals 
who will be able to participate intelligently in society. 
The worth of the corecreational program and reasons 
for its inclusion in the physical education curriculum 
must then be measured by the degree to which it achieves 
the general educational aim. 


ONSIDERING the value of corecreation with re- 
gard to its achievement of the educational aim, our 
first consideration is physical development. Of course, 
any physical activity under the guidance of a good in- 
structor can make positive contributions to the de- 
velopment of the physical being. Such instruction 
makes possible the stimulation, inspiration, and favor- 
able learning conditions necessary for progressing 
toward the fulfillment of the physical capacity. This is 
true of any phase of physical education properly taught. 
It is no more or less true of corecreation. The latter, 
however, can perhaps create a greater range of stimuli 
and learning situations by virtue of the variety it offers. 
The same qualification holds true for the develop- 
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ment of the mental capacities. If stimulatingly and in- 
terestingly presented, any subject can make definite con- 
tributions to mental development. It would seem that 
corecreation, which brings together all types of students 
in the natural activity of play, may lead to a more ex- 


tensive exchange of ideas and hence make possible a. 


mental stimulation otherwise neglected. 

It is in the field of the development of the emotional 
capacities, however, that corecreation can make the 
greatest positive contribution. In it, also, may lie.a par- 
tial solution to our social sexual ills. Emotional capacity 
is considered to be the behavior pattern in which an in- 
dividual reacts in emotional situations. The educational 
aim is, of course, to develop those matured behavior 
patterns which mark the individual as socially adjusted 
and as a well developed personality. 

During adolescence, when boys and girls are becom- 
ing acutely conscious of the opposite sex, there are es- 
tablished the attitudes and behavior patterns which will 
in many cases determine the adjustment of the adult. 
Unless the shy, the self-conscious, and the aggressive are 
brought into a natural association during play activities 
with the opposite sex, there may result behavior pat- 
terns and attitudes which will influence maladjustment 
in adult life. 

These maladjustments may not be limited to play 
activity (social life) with the members of the opposite 
sex. Lack of social adaptation may carry over into the 
work in which the maladjusted person is engaged. Here 
self-consciousness and reticence to communicate with 
the opposite sex may be a distinct disadvantage, cer- 
tainly a discomfort. The perpetuation of co-activity 
beyond the early grade school level, where it is rela- 
tively common, fostering the naturalness of close re- 
lationship in the achievements of physical activity would 
make possible the understanding and cooperation neces- 
sary to overcome these social handicaps. How better 
achieve an understanding of the abilities, interests, and 
attitudes of the opposite sex than through the natural 
situations of mutual play? Is there a better way to 
learn to work cooperatively with the opposite sex than 
through such understanding ? 

Closely bound to social adjustment in the definition of 
behavior patteris, is the factor of personality develop- 
ment. 
total of individual characteristics. Educators are con- 
cerned with the development of the best and greatest 
number of wholesome characteristics. Methods for their 
development are of necessity abstract; but it is ac- 
knowledged that association with varying types of per- 
sonalities, imitation of popular, well adjusted persons, 
and exposure to varying learning situations, are essen- 
tial to personality development. 

Corecreation offers a greater opportunity for associa- 
tion with varying personalities since both boys and girls 
are included. Furthermore, since the idol of the adoles- 
cent is usually the athlete, the imitation of the matured 
and adjusted instructors is a favorable influence. Fi- 
nally, corecreation, because it is composed of a mixed 
group, will offer greater learning situations than seg- 
regated play can provide. 


Personality may be considered to be the sum’ 


ye another benefit to be derived from the cope. 

reational program is that of cultivating the ability tg 
judge the opposite sex and hence acquiring the under. 
standing necessary for compatible companionship jy 
marriage. One of the chief causes of the appalling q. 
vorce rate in this country has been the lack of consi¢. 
eration, of compatible interests and understanding of 
the marriage partner. Certainly if maturing boys ang 
girls were thrown together in play situations in whic) 
they might subconsciously acquire an understanding of 
the physical differences which accent the inherep 
psychological differences, much might be done towapi 
education for happy marriages. 

In formulating the corecreational curriculum it mug 
be kept in mind that corecreation is only a part of phys. 
cal education. It can no more be substituted for physical 
education than social dancing, in which both boys and 
girls do participate, nor can it replace football as a seg. 
regated boys’ activity or girls’ basketball as a segregated 
activity. There is a need for both segregated and ¢. 
recreational activities in the well balanced physical edy. 


' cation curriculum because of the contributions which 


each can make. 

With the recognized physical and psychological dif. 
ferences in the sexes, there is need for segregation in 
certain activities. Due to the fact that boys and girk 
do play together, however, there is quite as positive 
need for corecreational instruction. Both must be in- 
cluded ; neither should be slighted. This does not mea 
that 50 percent of the participation time should be de. 
voted to each type of activity. The program should te 
balanced in the time element according to the specific 
needs of the particular age group. 

In the past, women physical educators have assumel 
leadership in fostering corecreation. The field has, 
however, a definite need for joint instruction by both 
men and women instructors. Since the important con 
tribution of corecreation is in developing social be 
havior patterns relating to adjustment to the opposite 
sex, it is natural for younger boys to accept more wil- 
ingly the opportunity for this development if a male it- 
structor is participating in the presentation. Imitation 
is a strong incentive for the adolescent. For example, 
the first “terrible” step of assuming positions for th 


foxtrot will be much less painful if “Coach” and Mis 


Instructor are establishing the pattern. 

It is perhaps more important in this phase of educe 
tion than in any other that participation be voluntary, 
for compulsion may destroy the objectives entirely. To 
force an unwilling adolescent performer to enter into 
an activity with one of the opposite sex may, at this im 
pressionable age, produce conditioned responses in & 
rect opposition to the desired development of ease anl 
poise. 

Setting up a corecreational program necessitates cate 
ful planning and selection of activities equally wé 
adapted to both boys and girls. Games of contact afi 
strenuous activity must, of course, be eliminated ; others 
such as basketball and softball, will need to be modified. 

Activities should be arranged so as to provide an a 
preciation of the abilities of both sexes, and speci 
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care should be taken to avoid embarrassment in the se- 


Corer. lection of team members for mixed team games. A 
lity to further criterion for the program should be the selec- 
unit tion of activities that can be readily organized for after- 
hip mt school hours. Unless the students can easily organize 
aa corecreational play in their leisure, the carry-over value 


ing of will be lost. Also, sex distribution according to growth 
“—s and development is more desirable and less awkward 


than distribution according to chronological age. UL 
in ct A list of sports which fit nicely into the corecreational — 
Pe : curriculum includes: archery, badminton, bowling, dart ETIC EQ UIPMENT 
onal e, deck tennis, dancing (folk, square, and social), opts: aipmatns 
golf, paddle tennis, shuffleboard, swimming, skating 
t a (ice and roller), skiing, tennis, and volleyball. In ad- First Choice 
re dition to these activity sports, there are innumerable 
nonsense games and stunts, and games for 
ys and can be used to advantage during the corecreationa r ’ 
selection of activities for the corecreational in- Every Spo 
struction period is wide ; the educational possibilities are 
al edy. § Unlimited ; and the ultimate benefit to society, beyond R 
which @ Measure. The case for corecreation rests with the re- ATHLETIC 
: iteration of the underlying assumption—that since boys GOODS 
al dj. @ 20d girls must work and play together as children and DISTRIBUTORS 


as adults, it is logical and necessary that they be given 


ry ; the requisite training for maturing such relationships 
sical throughout the elementary and impressionable high 


be a school and college ages. ¢e¢ a a THE FINEST IN THE FIELOS 
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vuld be Editorials 
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ssumél § ranking alongside, and equal with, the other great pro- 
ld has, § fessions of law, medicine, engineering, education, and 
y both § social work, in its importance to the welfare of the 
nt cot § public. That is, we can make this statement when we 
ial be § become a profession. We are not one now; we are 
posite only on our way. 

re will For recreation to merit the status of a profession it 
nale in: § should be possible to give affirmative answers to each 
nitation of the following questions: 


cample, 1. Do we have a highly specialized, intellectual tech- 

for the nique that is based on science and learning? 

d Miss 2. Can we identify with a degree of confidence the 
} practical and definite ends we serve? 

educa 3. Are recreationists held personally accountable by 


untary, society for the achievement of these practical and 

aly. definite ends? 

‘er into 4. Do we have a sufficient body of knowledge which 

this im must be mastered before one can achieve recognition 

ind: as a recreationist ? 

ase and 5. Do colleges and universities offer extensive 
courses of study encompassing this essential body of 


os cafe knowledge for the admitted purpose of preparing re- 
ly wd creationists ? 


act a =. O- Is entry to the field based on standards of special- 
‘others education, experience, and character ? 
codified 7. Does society accept recreation as being important 


. an ap enough to its own welfare to require the certification 
a pec in licensing of recreationists ? 
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8. Are we so completely devoted to our field that we 
actively support, by contributions of our own time and 
money, societies and associations for the purpose of 
elevating our standards of competence? 

9. Do we use these associations for promoting recrea- 
tion according to our objectives and ideals? 

10. Are we concerned with the relations between 
ourselves and the people we serve to the extent that 
we have erected a code of ethics and provided for its 
enforcement ? 

11. Are we conscious of our responsibilities, acting 
on our own initiative and in cooperation with others, 
to serve society with every instrument at our command ? 

The above questions are a re-phrasing of the criteria 
of professions. Because professions are social institu- 
tions they never can achieve a condition of static form 
since the culture which gives them substance is always 
changing. The general outline of framework persists, 
however, and it is upon this that recreation must erect 
its structure of concept and content before it can right- 
fully claim membership in the family of recognized 
professions—Earl Kauffman, Jr., University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington. 


Matrology and Patrology 
(Continued from page 517) 


terested simply in subject matter. About 300 students 
were juniors and seniors. Many engineers chose it for 
their non-technical elective. Most of the men were 
veterans, of an older age group than the women, with a 
higher percentage of married men and fathers. In suc- 
ceeding years the age group of the men will drop; but 
demand for Patrology is still manifested in the enroll- 
ment of about 450 men for the last two quarters, with 
registration still limited. 


A’ the University we have been gratified at the en- 
thusiasm for Matrology and Patrolegy, particularly 
with the response of the students and the fine reputa- 
tion of the courses on the campus, and off campus 


among parents, physicians, and those interested in play 
ning a curriculum for education in family living. Sj, 
dents who later become parents find the material g 
inestimable value in allaying fears and producing ay 
intelligent approach to their immediate problems. Boy, 
and men particularly have been slighted in this field 9 
preparation. 

Pediatrics begins with orientation of husband ap 
wife during the prenatal period, and we are playing ay 
important role here. Physicians have been particularly 
impressed with the intelligence of their patients, why 
are even familiar with the procedures in the delivery 
room. Even though Patrology is a new addition, com. 
ments have already been made on the cooperation apj 
participation of prospective fathers in conferences with 
physicians before and after birth of the baby. Hy. 
bands whose wives have never had the course find them. 
selves playing the role of teacher. It has been propose 
that these courses be made compulsory for all students 
but there is no need for such a proposal. Classes hay 
to be limited now because of inadequate teaching per 
sonnel, but usually enrollment is possible for each ip. 


dividual before graduation. 


From the administrator’s point of view, Matrolog 
and Patrology enrich the curriculum, fulfill a popula 
need and demand, and are valuable basic biologic 
courses. For those interested in education for family 
living, the material fills a lack. Since impetus for this 
type of curriculum started with those in sociology and 
home economics, usually only one chapter on the biologi: 
cal aspects of parenthood has been incorporated in text- 
books and has been considered self-explanatory. 

We commend a course of this type at the high schoo 
level. It would fulfill a need for the thousands who d 
not attend a higher institution. At the University th 
success of Matrology and Patrology is dependent upon 
two factors: first, they are taught by practising physi 
cians who not infrequently come directly from the de 
livery room to the lecture room and hence impress the 
students with the authority of their information ; secon¢, 
men and women in higher institutions are serious it 
their preparation for marriage and parenthood and de 
sire the subject matter of these courses. We hope other 
institutions will establish Matrology and Patrology # 
part of their curricula. a 


NEED A TROPHY? 


Cups — Plaques — Medals 
Awards 


THINK OF BALFOUR 


L. G. BALFOUR . 


Attleboro Massachusetts 
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The Reading Section 


Books and pamphlets listed in this section are not for sale by the AAHPER unless this is 
specifically shown. They may be purchased from the organization or agency indicated in each case. 


New Books 


First-Aid Textbook for Juniors. Carl J. Patthoff. Philadelphia : 
Blakiston Company, 1012 Walnut Street, 1949. 132 pages, 
$1.00. 

The book was prepared with the assistance of educational, 
medical, and safety leaders and the manuscript was reviewed by 
the chairman of the Committee on Medical Publications of the 
Advisory Board of Health Services for the American National 
Red Cross. The text material includes attractive drawings, dis- 
cussion, and practical work designed to relate subject matter to 
life experiences limited to those first-aid skills which can be 
safely and effectively performed by juniors. 


The Hospital in Contemporary Life. Nathaniel W. Faxon. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1949. 288 pages, $5.00. 


This is a discussion by eight noted authorities of the place of 
the hospital in society. It includes the historical beginnings of 
hospitals. It considers the entire field of medical science from 
a social standpoint, the place of psychiatry in general practice, 
the obligation of both doctors and hospitals toward research and 
the proper education and training of the young doctor. 


Hearing is Believing. Marie Hays Heiner. Cleveland: World 
Publishing Company, 2231 West 110th Street, 1949. 125 
pages, $2.00. 

This is the autobiography of a woman who is herself one of 
the hard of hearing. This is the story of how she learned to live 
with her handicap. Her personal victory should be an in- 


.spiration to others in helping them achieve the same success. 


Sex and You. LeMon Clark. New York: Bobbs-Merrill, Inc., 
724 North Meridian, 1949. 203 pages, $2.75. 


The purpose of the book is to help establish sane, wholesome 
habits of thought and action where sex and marriage are con- 
cerned. It is a book intended primarily for adults or for young 
persons planning to be married. 


Letters to Jane. Gladys D. Shultz. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co., 333 West Lake Street, 1947. 224 pages, $2.75. 


Using the informality of a personal letter, sensible, frank, 
realistic sex counsel is given by a mother to her daughter. No 
issues are sidestepped. This book can be of value to teachers 
and parents as well as to sons and daughters in a consideration 
of the sex problems of growth and adolescence. 


Blakiston New Gould Medical Dictionary. Harold W. Jones, 
Norman L. Hoerr, and Arthur Osol. Philadelphia: Blakiston 
Company, 1012 Walnut Street, 1949. 1,294 pages, $8.50. 


This dictionary combines a system of modern phonetic re- 
spelling and syllabification and gives alternate pronunciations 
and cross references from definitions including terms in physics 
and chemistry, dentistry, veterinary medicine, pharmacy, nurs- 
ing, biology and botany, as well as medicolegal terms. 


Illustrated Handbook of Simple Nursing. Wava McCullough 
assisted by Marjorie Moffit. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 330 West 42nd Street, 1949. 238 pages, $3.00. 

_ This is an unusual presentation of the basic procedures of 
simple home nursing and hospital care. Clearly drawn, step 
by step, illustrations demonstrate all the techniques of the daily 
routine care of a patient in a hospital or in the home. The 
handbook will be useful for practical nurses, home-nursing 
study groups, nursing aides, hospital attendants, and all persons 
engaged in the care of the sick or convalescent. 


Film and Education. Godfrey M. Elliott, editor. New York: 
— Library, 15 East 40th Street, 1948. 594 pages, 


The major purpose of this book is to present a comprehensive 
survey of the present and potential uses of the 16 mm. educa- 
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tional motion picture.in our modern society. Since the variety 
of film uses is beyond the ability of a single individual, the book 
is the product of 37 writers, each one discussing that phase of 
educational film use with which he is most familiar. The major 
emphasis is upon application of the film rather than upon 
techniques of production or usage. 


The Hormones. Gregory Pincus and Kenneth V. Thimann. 
New York: Academic Press Inc., 125 East 23rd Street, 1948. 
886 pages, $13.50. 


This represents a comprehensive presentation of recent ad- 
vances in the knowledge of hormones. The role of hormones in 
a great diversity of vital processes, and in normal as well as 
pathological physiology, is considered. Volume II is in 
preparation. 


School Health Education. Delbert Oberteuffer. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street, 1949. 405 pages, 
$3.25. 


This book is a text for the preparation and in-service educa- 
tion of teachers and school health personnel. The book is 
divided into three sections. One delineates the basic problems 
of school health education and the foundation for a good school 
health program. The second deals with methods of instruction 
including integrated teaching, correlation, and the direct ap- 
proach. The third section is concerned with health services and 
school-community relationship. 


Public Health Statistics. Marguerite F. Hall. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street, 1949. 441 pages, 
$7.50. 

This text is an effective presentation of the complex subject 
of public health statistics. It lays the groundwork for an 
understanding of the collection, organization, and interpretation 
of data pertinent to public health and vital statistics. The 
interpretation of statistical data has been stressed. The mathe- 
matics of statistics have been simplified so that they need not 
present an obstacle to the user untrained in statistical calculations. 


Health Education in Schools. Jesse F. Williams and Ruth 
Abernathy. New York: The Ronald Press, 15 East 26th 
Street, 1949. 316 pages, $3.50. 


This text has been designed for students in teacher-training 
institutions and for teachers in the field. It seeks to orient the 
reader in the rapidly expanding area of health education. Con- 
siderable space is devoted to a consideration of child growth and 
development as a basis for sound health education. Considera- 
tion is also given to the operating areas of healthful school 
living, health services, and health instruction; to evaluation 
and measurement; and to the important facts relative to the 
health of the teacher herself. 


Nutrition and Physical Fitness. 5th ed. Jean L. Bogert. Phila- 
delphia: W. B. Saunders Company, Washington Square, 1949. 
610 pages, $4.25. 

The text is a comprehensive guide to present-day knowledge 
of nutrition and its practical application. This fifth edition 
contains new illustrations, charts, and tables. The chapters on 
vitamins, proteins, child feeding, and food economics have been 
extensively revised. 


Rehabilitation of the Handicapped. William H. Soden, editor. 
New York: The Ronald Press, 15 East 26th Street, 1949. 399 
pages, $5.00. 

This volume brings together representative accounts of pro- 
cedures in current use for the medica! and physical rehabilita- 
tion of persons disabled by illness or injury or otherwise handi- 
capped. The editor subscribes to the viewpoint that the 
rehabilitation process should begin when the disability occurs 
and does not end until the disabled person is utilizing his limited 
abilities to the maximum. In addition to scientific medical care, 
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nursing, technical work, physical therapy, occupational therapy, 
psychology, social work, vocational guidance, workshop organi- 
zation, and the enlightened efforts of public-spirited citizens 
must all play a part in an effective process of rehabilitation. 


Mental Hygiene in Public Health. Paul V. Lemkau. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 West 42nd Street, 1949. 
396 pages, $4.50. 

This book demonstrates the important and practical relation 
between the fields of mental hygiene and public health. Per- 
sonality development is traced from birth to death, illustrating 
at each stage and change in development possibilities for modifi- 
cation in the direction of better mental health. Positive pro- 
grams and practical techniques now in use are described, incor- 
porating concepts and suggestions for building the personality 
effectively. The text is of value in the fields of preventive psy- 
chiatry, public health, child guidance, and developmental 
psychology as well as in the area of mental hygiene. 


Office Management for Health Workers. Frances King and 
Louis L. Feldman. New York: Commonwealth Fund, 41 
East 57th Street, 1949. 164 pages, $2.25. 


A practical, concise handbook which adapts for the first time 
the principles of standard office practice to the special needs of 
the health department or the voluntary agency. It covers all 
phases of organizing a new health office or making an estab- 
lished one more efficient and effective. It would be useful for 
the health worker who is faced with the problem of managing 
an office. 


Fundamentals of Body Mechanics and Conditioning. Mabel Lee 
and Miriam M. Wagner. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders 
Company, West Washington Square, 1949. 377 pages, $4.50. 


This book is written for the teacher in training who needs 
to learn how to sift and organize into a unified course the great 
amount of material available on body mechanics and condition- 
ing, who needs experience in arranging a course with adequate 
emphasis and timing and with correct placement of divisions of 
subject matter, who needs guidance in the teaching methods 
peculiar to the activitiés of such a course, and who needs to 
learn how to give her pupils an understanding of the subject 
matter in its relation to everyday living. The material sug- 
gested in this book has been thoroughly tried out by the 
authors, who have spent many years in the study of the 
principles of mechanics, kinesiology, physiology of exercise, 
the art and principles of gymnastic teaching, the use of exercise 


for remedial measures, and the relation of exercise Programs 
to total life experiences. 


Tests and Measurements in Physical Education. Joby R 
Bovard, Frederick W. Cozens, and E. Patricia Hagman, 
3rd _ed.. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Company, West 
Washington Square, 1949. 410 pages, $4.50. 

The purpose of this book is to help the student and teacher 
understand the place and importance of measurement jn the 
teaching process, and to be familiar with the tools of scientifs 
measurement now available in physical education. The authors 
have tried to keep all statistical formulae and methods as simple 


“as possible and still present the essentials necessary to constryg 


a test. The revision of text material for the third edition has 
been fairly extensive, since a great deal of new material has 
come into the field since 1938. They have drawn heavily from 
many sources giving the book a wide and varied coverage, 

The Organization and Administration of Physical Education, 

Edward F. Voltmer and Arthur A. Esslinger. 2nd ed. Ney 

York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 35 West 32nd Street, 

1949. 419 pages, $3.50. 

The authors have kept in mind particularly the teacher in the 
field who will use this book without the lectures and discussions 
that would accompany the course given in the classroom; they 
have tried to make the book complete and adequate in itself 
They have attempted to balance the ideal and the practical, 
theory and experience, and they have maintained this balance 
throughout their book. It provides for discussion and consider. 
ation of the pertinent problems facing the administrator today, 
Since the appearance of the first edition of this book, both 
authors have had their background broadened by experience, 
suggestions from readers, and continued study of administrative 
experiences, impelling them -to rewrite large sections of the book 
Exercise and Physical Fitness. George Z. Dupain. Sydney; 

Shakespeare Head Press Pty. Ltd., 12 Little Regent Street, 

1948. 261 pages, $4.00 (approx.) 


Mr. Dupain has devoted a lifetime to the scientific study om 


the effects of exercise and diet upon the human physique. Heg 
one of the pioneers of physical education in Australia, ang 
like all pioneers, he has had to build up much of his own subjeg 
matter by study and experimentation. The results are embodied 
in this book. He presents a manual in which the elementaiy 
and advanced material are blended in such a way that the lg 
public as well as the teacher and student can correlate th 
theory of physical exercise with its practice. 
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